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CODEX B OF STRABO. 


[Codex B (Laur. 28, 5) contains passages translated back into Greek 
from Guarinus’ Latin translation. It is therefore a late and com- 
paratively unimportant MS of Strabo.] 


It has been recognized since the edition of Kramer (1844) 
that the manuscripts of the first half of Strabo (Bks. I-IX) fall 
into two classes. The one class, consisting solely of A (Paris. 
gr. 1397, 10th cent.) and its derivatives, presents several large 
lacunae due to the loss of leaves in A itself, which originally had 
the text intact.2. The other class, which we may call β, consists 
of several later independent MSS distinguished from A by a 
large number of small lacunae in Bks. VIII and IX. They vary 
in length from a single word to a dozen or more lines, and occur 
throughout these two books, but nowhere else. It is a question 
whether they are due to intentional abridgement or accidental 
damage in the archetype. Neither hypothesis seems to explain 
all the features of these lacunae satisfactorily. 

The study of the -tradition has been confused by the presence 
of a unique MS in this class. It is B (Laur. 28, 5, 15th cent.), 
which alone contains some of the text missing in the lacunae 
in the other B-MSS. For this reason it has been regarded as 
the chief of the class and the most important MS of Strabo after 
A, and it has been collated several times.* Such a view pre- 


1 The testimonia in Stephanus of Byzantium (5th cent.), the Grotta- 
ferrata palimpsest (Vatic. gr. 2061 A and 2306, 6th cent.), and the 
Palatine Chrestomathies (Pal. gr. 398, 9th cent.) are anterior to this 
division. For the palimpsest see W. Aly in Heidelb. Sitzb., phil.-hist. 
Klasse, 1928/9, Nr. 1 and 1931/2, Nr. 1. 

2See T. W. Allen, Class. Quart., IX (1915), 19-23. 

®See E. Roéllig, Diss. Philol. Halenses, VII (1886), 333-396, for a 
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supposes that the unique passages are of independent tradition. 
Now there are two obvious explanations of the increments in B 
over the rest of the B-MSS. They may either be of genuine 
B-tradition, in which case the B-lacunae would be of two-fold 
origin, those not in B being later; or else they may be foreign 
to the 8-tradition, in which case all the B-lacunae would be of 
a single origin and the increments would be secondary in the 
archetype of B itself. The latter hypothesis seems much more 
probable. On this assumption the ultimate source of the B- 
increments would be A, since the tradition is confined to A and f. 

The strength of this purely a priori reasoning must be de- 
termined by segregating the B-increments and studying them 
together. They amount to about thirty-five lines of text un- 
evenly distributed, chiefly in the first half of Bk. 111. Two 
facts stand out. None of the increments occurs in a portion of 
the text missing in A or contains any authentic matter lacking 
in A. On the other hand all of them present a totally different 
text from A. There is only a normal amount of variation 
between AB and between BB; but between A and the B- 
increments the divergence exceeds the limits of textual variation. 
While the sense is generally the same, the words are quite 
different. There is a simple and adequate explanation of this 
phenomenon, although it is perhaps too remote for mere de- 
duction. The process that would produce such a divergence of 
text is translation. 

Strabo was first translated into Latin by Guarinus Veronensis 
at the order of Nicolas V.° The holograph of this work, dated 
13 July 1458, is preserved in the Bodleian Library (Canonic. 
lat. 301). In August 1934 I studied this MS in Oxford for the 


valuable supplement to the readings in Kramer’s apparatus. The present 
article deals with the primary text only of B. The extensive collation 
with the A-tradition added by a second hand in the margins is not to be 
confused with the increments in the primary text and is foreign to 
the discussion here. 

*The B-increments are given in Kramer’s apparatus, though in some 
places it is necessary to supplement it with Réllig’s collation. The 
places where B-increments occur are as follows: VIII 99, 19-21; 100, 
6-10; 115, 7-9; 119, 4; 122, 21; 125, 4-126, 3; 128, 12; 133, 5; 152, 
2-153, 4; 178, 14-179, 2; IX 217, 21; 222, 17; 223, 18; 224, 3. 

5R. Sabbadini, “La traduzione guariniana di Strabone,” Jl libro e 
la stampa, III (1909), 5-16. 
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purpose of identifying the Greek sources of Guarinus’ text. It 
was clear that he translated Bks. I-X from n (Eton. gr. 141), 
an apograph of A that belonged to Ciriaco d’Ancona.® Never- 
theless there remained a puzzling connection between Guarinus 
and the B-increments, and it finally emerged that in this con- 
nection B was derived from Guarinus. The source of the mys- 
terious increments was revealed. They had been translated back 


into Greek from Guarinus’ Latin. 

The relation may be demonstrated by confronting An, Guari- 
nus, and B at the pertinent places. The three texts at the first 
increment (VIII 99, 19 ff.) are as follows: An, ἔχει δὲ τὴν περί- 
petpov ὁ Κορινθιακὸς κόλπος ἀπὸ μὲν τοῦ Einvov μέχρι ᾿Αράξου σταδίων 
δισχιλίων διακοσίων τριάκοντα εἰ δ᾽ ἀπὸ τοῦ ᾿Αχελῴου, πλεονάζοι ἂν 
ἑκατόν που σταδίοις: Guarinus, ceterum Corinthiacus sinus ab 
Eueno usque Arrarum amnem suum circuitum habet stad. duum 
millium ducentum et tricenum, ab Acheloo vero centens augetur 
stadus; B, (ἔχει δὲ τὴν περίμετρον ὃ Κορινθ)ιακὸς κόλπος ἀπὸ τοῦ 
Εὐήνου μέχρι τοῦ ᾿Αράξου ποταμοῦ σταδίων χιλίων καὶ τριάκοντα, ἀπὸ 
δὲ τοῦ ᾿Αχελῴου μείζων σταδίοις ἑκατόν. Guarinus and B both 
erroneously make Araxus a river and both drop the conditional 


*In May 1934 I studied n also at Eton, through facilities generously 
offered by Mr. Henry Broadbent, the librarian. The dependence of 
Guarinus on ” was evident not only from the collation, but also from 
certain notes in » in his own handwriting. In studying Guarinus’ text 
it is important to remember that it was revised considerably by 
Andreas Aleriensis for the first edition (Rome 1469). The end of Bk. 
II after 191, 22, which is lacking in nm and the holograph, was supplied 
from another source, and many readings foreign to n were introduced 
elsewhere. Moreover, in Bks. XI-XVII an entirely different translation 
was printed, namely that by Gregorius Tifernas.—Although it is im- 
possible to present the evidence for the sources of the translations here, 
the results of my investigation may be stated briefly. Guarinus trans- 
lated I-X from n (Eton. 141) and Gregorius XI-XVII from 2 (Laur. 
28, 15). nz are halves of the same MS and both belonged to Ciriaco 
d’Ancona, who has annotated them extensively. The fact that Guarinus 
and Gregorius divided the same MS between them confirms the state- 
ment of the editor Andreas Aleriensis that they were collaborating 
under an order of Nicolas V. Guarinus however continued his transla- 
tion independently clear to the end. In Bks. XI-XVII he seems to have 
used ἢ (Mosquensis gr. 506, cf. XVII 347, 14). He also supplied 
lacunae in nh from other MSS, one of which he calls exemplar pontificis 
(probably Vatic. gr. 174). Andreas Aleriensis used a β- ΜῈ in his 
revision, since the end of Bk. II is lacking in A. 
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form of the second sentence. B further corrupts the numbers 
(1030 for 2230). Again at VIII 115, 7 ff. the three texts are 
as follows: An, σαφεστέραν δ᾽ ἕξει τὴν ἐπίσκεψιν τοῦτο, ἐπειδὰν τὴν 
ἑξῆς χώραν περιοδεύσωμεν τήν τε Πισᾶτιν καὶ τὴν Τριφυλίαν μέχρι τῆς 
τῶν Μεσσηνίων μεθορίας: Guarinus, guod clariorem habebit no- 
titiam quandoquidem Piseam regionem atque Triphyliam ordine 
positam lustraverimus usque fines Mesenios; B, δῆλον δὲ μᾶλλον 
τοῦτ᾽ ἔσται ἐπειδὰν τὴν ΠΠισᾶτιν καὶ τὴν ἑξῆς κειμένην Τριφυλίαν διεξίωμεν. 
Here there can be no doubt that Guarinus is translating from 
An instead of B (σαφεστέραν κτλ., clariorem etc.) and that B is 
translating from Guarinus (ordine positam, ἑξῆς κειμένην, ap- 
plying to Triphylia only). 

The dependence of the B-increments on Guarinus and n may 
be demonstrated also by textual variations between An and 
between Guarinus’ holograph and the first Latin edition (Rome 
1469). At IX 217, 21 An have ἀπὸ τῆς κατὰ -- -- -- ’AAxvovidos, 
with a small lacuna due to a mutilated margin in A. A second 
hand in the margin of n supplies κατὰ Kpicav. Guarinus trans- 
lates accordingly ab *Alcyonide with *Crissae in the margin. 
The edition prints ab Crisse Archyonide and B reads ἀπὸ τῆς 
Κρίσσης τῆς ᾿Αρχιονίδος. The name Crissa, which is peculiar to n, 
localizes the B-increments in the A-tradition. Other instances 
of peculiar readings in n recurring in the B-increments are found 
at 100, 6 (ἀπέχουσα) and 224, 3 (πάντα). Furthermore the mis- 
spelling of Alcyonis in B and the edition shows that they both 
are derived from Guarinus’ holograph through a common inter- 
mediary. A similar instance occurs at 119,4, where A has 
Τύπανσαι, Guarinus Tipansa, the edition Tiphana, and B Τιφάνη. 

It is surely not necessary to quote further. Nearly all the 
textual peculiarities of the B-increments are plainly due to the 
double process of translation by which they originated, as will 
be evident to one who compares them throughout. Their most 
striking innovation is in the important Ephorus fragment at 
152,4, where B reads ἐντεῦθεν δὲ Ἰαμίτιν πέμψαι πρεσβευτὴν εἰς 
Πύλον καὶ Ῥίον, following Guarinus inde Hyamitin legatum 
Pylum ac Rhium misisse. The word legatum seems to be 
Guarinus’ own conjecture for a lacuna in An πέμψαι Πύλον καὶ 
Ῥίον -- -- -- Ὑαμεῖτιν. The last word, however, is the name of a 
place, not a person, as Guarinus supposed. In only two places 
does B present a plausible increment over both A and β. At 
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187, 19 and 229, 5 it has quotations from Homer complete which 
according to Kramer’s apparatus are defective or lacking in both 
traditions. If these increments are really foreign to β, they may 
have been supplied readily from the text of Homer. 

Most of the B-increments are imbedded in the primary text 
of B with nothing to suggest a separate origin. In one place, 
however, where the f-tradition becomes exceedingly defective 
(VIII 125, 4-128, 2), the scribe of B lost patience and skipped 
the whole passage, leaving a blank page, which was supplied by 
ἃ later hand.” This secondary supplement also contains incre- 
ments like those in the primary text elsewhere. The action of 
the main scribe suggests that the infiltration of the increments 
was simultaneous with the writing of the MS, since he would 
have encountered no difficulty if they had been in the archetype. 
At any rate their presence in the primary text dates B in the 
second half of the fifteenth century, somewhat later than was 
previously supposed. It was copied in Italy from an ordinary 
B-MS which was compared with Guarinus’ Latin translation. 

It remains to consider the 8-tradition as a whole in the light 
of this new knowledge of B, heretofore regarded as its chief 
representative. The ranking members of this class, aside from 
excerpts, are: 

Β Laurentianus gr. 28, 5, s. xv 
Parisinus gr. 1393, 5. xili/xiv 
Marcianus gr. 377, 5. Xv 
Parisinus gr. 1408, s. xv 
Ambrosianus gr. 418, s. xv. 


© 


The only pre-Renaissance MS is C, the scribe of which became 
disgusted with the defective B-text and skipped from VIII 104, 4 
to X, omitting VITI-IX almost entirely (see Allen, op. cit., 
pp. 17-19). All the rest of the MSS have common variants 
against C and represent a single archetype (Rdllig, op. ctt., p. 
296). Of these s appears to be a copy of v, although both 
are very little known (ibid., p. 298). Now that B is dethroned 
from its unique position, it is possible to connect it with / (cf. 
VIII 103, 1 pyveds; IX 266,3 κρίσσου; 267,13 εἶτα καταγράψαι 
κτλ.; 327%, 2 ,B7). Neither is derived from the other, since ὦ 


7 Rollig (op. cit., p. 365) informs us that this later hand is not the 
ordinary second hand in B, which adds the A-tradition in the margins 
(see note 3). 
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does not have the B-increments, but does have some peculiar 
omissions of its own (VIII 134, 9; IX 215, 22; 384,1: 302, 12; 
316,5). Bl thus represent a B-MS in Italy that has disappeared 
since the latter part of the fifteenth century. 

In VIII-IX our knowledge of β is confined almost entirely 
to the cognates Bl, since C is lacking and sv are unknown. Rollig 
(op. cit., pp. 306-332) sought to show that β was just as valuable 
as A for establishing the text, and it is certainly nearly as old, 
since Eustathius used β in the twelfth century. A better knowl- 
edge of this tradition is therefore much to be desired, and one 
naturally looks to sv. As a matter of fact, however, there is 
another representative of the B-tradition that at once outweighs 
all the others and still lies unexploited and almost unknown. 
It is a codex in the monastery of Vatopedi on Mt. Athos, of the 
13th or 14th century, containing the whole of Strabo.* It is 
shown to be a B-MS by the peculiar titles of VIII and IX, 
ἐκ τοῦ 7 (6) τῶν Στράβωνος γεωγραφικῶν, which occur in all the 
B-MSS except B. It is equal in age, but more complete than C, 
and hence would probably be the most valuable source of the 
text after A. Such an important MS of such an important 
author should be collated at the earliest opportunity. 


AUBREY DILLER. 


8S. P. Lambros, Νέος Ἑλληνομνήμων, XVI (1922), 427-440; Eustra- 
tiades, Catalogue of the MSS of Vatopedi (Harv. Theol. Stud., XI [1924]), 
No. 655. For the date see S. Kugeas in Byz. Zeitschr., XVIII (1909), 
117, n. 1. 
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AN EARLY BOHAIRIC LETTER. 


Inv. 1526 of the University of Michigan collection is a papyrus 
leaf, about 614 x 12 inches, bearing upon its recto the text of a 
letter and, upon its verso, the address. The writing runs parallel 
to the fibres. 

The hand is similar to that of the undoubtedly old magical 
text in sahidicised Achmimic, No. 1224 (Pl. 12) of the British 
Museum Catalogue. 4 is made without raising the pen, and 
the finishing stroke sometimes does not come down to the line. 
B is rather long, and the upper loop is larger than the lower. 
Ε is rather large and round. H appears in the ordinary form, 
but also in a form resembling the ordinary lower-case Greek ». 
Ο is small. fy invariably has the right-hand vertical stroke 
curved, like C. T is made like our plus-sign. g is completely 
reversed and without much curvature. f appears as a broken 
circle, with strokes of equal length attached above and below. 
The supralinear stroke of the Valley dialects appears instead of 
the Bohairic supralinear dot. 

The dialect is certainly Bohairic, though a number of 
Sahidic forms occur. There is no trace of the Fayyumic dia- 
lect. But geographical (?) nearness to the Fayyum is indicated 
by the feminine gender of TEACKOXINOC, 1. 8, and 
EAEKOTINOC CNOYT, |. 10, and by the form €AEKO- 
XINOC , 1. 8. Krall? calls attention to the feminine gender, 
and to the -- ΤΟΙ, --ΧΊ, —61 (though not —XINOC) ending 
of this word in documents, in the Fayyumic dialect, of the 
seventh and eighth centuries, from Piam (Arsinoé, Crocodilo- 
polis) and Hnés (Heracleopolis). ON for N-, l. 8, and (?) 
MON (twice) for Sahidic or Fayyumic iN (cf., however, 
Bohairic NEM, |. 2), 1. 19, are similar to Cwpon, for Sahidic 
Cwpn, Bohairic Cwpen, in Carl Schmidt’s * “ Old Fayyu- 
mic” texts of the fourth century; but this peculiarity I regard 
as due to slowness of dictation (or mental auto-dictation), and 


*Crum, Catalogue of the Coptic Manuscripts in the British Museum, 
London, 1905. 

* Krall, Koptische Texte, Vol. I, Corpus Papyrorum Raineri, Vol. II, 
Vienna, 1895, p. 30, note to 1. 3 and footnote. Cf, Index, p. 223. 

* Professor Schmidt kindly loaned a specimen of this unpublished 
material to the author. 
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not to regional influences. The reversed form of g points possi- 
bly to Arsinoé.* 

Certain features would point to Upper Egypt, if they were 
not equally well explained as archaisms. They are K for OY 
before a vowel in the same syllable, in TABO (passim) 
and BON; |. 17; the absolute form of the infinitive TARO 
(passim), without the connective W-, as in Achmimic:® the 
use of © for accented A, in he, 1. 8, and for unaccented 4, 
in (7) ENOyTT, |. 17, a characteristic of sixth- and seventh- 
century Theban documents. The doubling of N in NNOY— 
(for NOY-), 1. 4, while a characteristic of extreme Upper 
Egypt, may here be accidental and, like ON and (?) MON, and 
even TARO, due to slowness of dictation. 

The remaining peculiarities are: Ty for B in ΩΤ, 1. 2, a 
rare non-regional trait, illustrated by normal OYOTI, infinitive 
to OYAAB; ITEN (for 2ITEN ) , 1. 13 and verso, with 
weakness of 9, characteristic of various regions, as far separated 
as the Delta and Abydos; omission of M before TT in TIOY- 
(for MTTOY- ); 1]. 5; and EROAE for EBOA |. 13 and 
verso. Finally, the occurrence of the reversed 9, above men- 
tioned, may further relate the present letter to the fourth cen- 
tury Meletian letters, publish by Crum in Bell’s Jews and 
Christians in Egypt, London, 1924, pp. 91-99. 

Bohairic remains upon papyrus are extremely rare. No. 739 
(Pl. 11) in the British Museum catalogue consists of a number 
of very small fragments, thought by Grenfell to be “ apparently 
the only extant papyrus MS in uncials in this dialect,” but 
dated by Crum (in a personal letter of November 11, 1930) at 
the end of the ninth or beginning of the tenth century. The 
extant text is from the Gospels of Matthew and of John, and of 
course fy is employed. In the Zeitschrift fiir dgyptische Sprache, 
1882, p. 192, note, Stern mentions certain Psalter fragments 
of the Berlin Museum, which he regards as the oldest remains 
of the kind, and dates them in the eighth century. Neither of 
the foregoing may be any older than the vellum Curzon Catena ® 


*Crum, Short Texts from Coptic Ostraca and Papyri, Oxford, 1921, 
No. 184. 

5 Till, Achmimisch-Koptische Grammatik, Leipzig, 1928, pp. 178 ff. 

ὁ Plate 13 in Kenyon’s Handbook to the Textual Criticism of the New 
Testament (London, 1901), where it is dated A. D. 889. 
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or several of the big Vatican (Nitrian) volumes (Crum). Nos. 
%, 18, 27, 31, 32 and 39 in Crum’s Coptic Manuscripts Brought 
from the Fayyum (London, 1893) were dated by Crum at that 
time as of the eighth or ninth centuries. One is liturgical, and 
the rest are letters. Only Nos. 13 and 27 are strongly Bohairic, 
and only Nos. 13, 31 and 39 employ ». No. 460 of Crum’s 
Catalogue of the Coptic Manuscripts in the Collection of the 
John R. Rylands Library, Manchester (Manchester, 1909) has 
not been dated. It is a letter, partly in almost pure Bohairic, 
but employing x for ,. Inv. 4277 of the Michigan collection 
consists of fragments of a magical text, apparently in pure 
Bohairic, and employing 4,. Other undated papyrus remains, 
more or less purely Bohairic are: No. 608 of the British Museum 
catalogue, a fragmentary letter in pure Bohairic except for one 
word, and by chance not containing 4; No. 1227, sbid., a legal 
document in difficult language of Bohairic tendencies; and 
No. 1237, ibid., a letter containing many Bohairic forms, but 
using X for p. 
From the above it appears that no one has been willing to date 
a Bohairic papyrus manuscript or fragment earlier than the 
eighth century. The use of papyrus is not in itself evidence 
of early date, for papyrus was still employed in the eighth cen- 
tury, though rare in Upper Egypt in the sixth and seventh 
centuries. It may have been employed longer in the north, 
whence it was imported in later times, though paper was used 
by the Arabs from the middle of the eighth century. Whatever 
the origin of the Bohairic version of the Scriptures, Till” has 
shown that the Bohairic dialect (or a Bohairic dialect?) was 
reduced to writing at a time when it was possible to borrow the 
character } from Demotic. It is not surprising then that Bo- 
hairic, or Bohairic influences, should have survived on papyrus. 
Such remains may date from earliest time (A. D. 350?, though 
not before 200), down to the eighth century. Unanimous 
opinion in favor of the latter is doubtless due to the common 
belief in the late origin of the Bohairic version,® and absence 


* Till, Altes ’Aleph und ‘Ajin im Koptischen, in Wiener Zeitschrift 
fiir die Kunde des Morgenlandes, 1929, pp. 186 ff. 

8 Kenyon, op. cit., pp. 159, 162, would date the Bohairic version in 
the middle of the third century or earlier, but in no case later than 
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of proof that such remains are early. Passing by the indecisive 
evidence of clumsy archaisms in our letter, let us consider the 
evidence of handwriting. 

Our hand is of a sort often found in magical texts, and long 
suspected of being old.® It resembles the hand of the Meletian 
letters, British Museum manuscripts Nos. 1921 and 1922, Pl. 3 
in Bell’s Jews and Christians in Egypt, particularly the latter, 
in which g is reversed. Beyond a general resemblance, however, 
it is difficult to establish any exact characteristics that can be 
dated. The peculiarities mentioned in paragraph two, above, 
extend over a considerable period of time, and are not constant. 
The reversed 9 is more significant. Crum now (1934) dates 
Nos. 1921 and 1922 in the fourth century.*° On palaeographic 
grounds there is thus some reason for dating our letter in the 
fourth century. 

A curious feature of our letter is the occurrence of the Greek 
word λεβίτων,1} meaning some sort of rough monkish garment. 
It is not a classical Greek word, and may be of foreign origin.’ 


the fourth, as against Stern, Zeitschrift fiir dgyptische Sprache, Vol. 
XX, p. 202, and Lefort, Muséon, 1931, pp. 115 ff. 

9 Cf. e.g. No. 1224 (Pl. 11) in the British Museum catalogue; the 
Aberdeen fragment, published by Crum in Recueil d’études égyptologiques 
dédiées ἃ la mémoire de Jean-Frangois Champollion, Paris, 1922, pp. 
537 ff. (Plate 7), dated by Crum as of the fourth or fifth century; and 
especially Nos. 269, 270, 271, 273, 274, 275, 292, 301, 311, 312, 314, 352 
and 396 (Pl. 2, 3, 4, 5 and 10) in the Rylands catalogue, dated by 
Crum in the fourth and fifth centuries. Mr. Verne B. Schuman be- 
lieves that, from the standpoint of Greek palaeography, our hand 
should be dated approximately at the middle of the third century. “The 
form of the K used throughout is one characteristic of the earlier part 
of the century. The other letter-forms do not agree against this early 
dating, but tend to support it, though none is such as to link it definitely 
to our period.” 

10 Jews and Christians in Egypt, p. 91. He considers that the Rylands 
items, just mentioned, belong to the fourth century. 

* AGBITON, AEBITON, AEBITOY, AIBITOY, 
AOYBITOY, AOBHTE, AYBYTON and other forms. 

12 Cf. Syriac lebhesta, “clothing.” My colleague, Professor Waterman, 
has kindly contributed the following material: 

AeBirwy may be the Akkadian word lubultu. Greek -ων for Akkadian 
-u occurs in the exact parallel, χιτών (Ionic κιθών) from kit@, another 
name for an article of clothing. But λεβίτων actually occurs in the 
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It occurs in Byzantine (c. 300-1100 A. D.?) literature,1* where 
it means κολόβιον, “colobium lineum sine manicis.” Note 
especially its occurrence, below, in the Greek Life of Pachomius 
and Apophthegmata Patrum. For the Greek papyri I note only 
No. 1683 in Grenfell and Hunt’s Oxyrhynchus Papyri, London, 
1920, dated in the late fourth century, where (1. 22) the word 
is mistranslated “ kettle” and therefore entered under A€Bys in 
Preisigke’s Worterbuch der griechischen Papyrus-Urkunden, 
Berlin, 1924-1927. The word does not, I judge, occur in modern 


Greek.1* 
In Coptic the word rarely occurs. We find it in the fourth- 


forms AOYBITOY, AIBITOY, ACEBITOY (cf. note 11), 
with @ in the last syllable, and even in the first and last syllables. 
λεβίτων and lubultu are both accented on the penult; and the fact that 
the Akkadian penult vowel, u, does not occur in the Coptic forms, but 


is represented by ἢ, or its close equivalents, H, Y, points to a lost 1 
before the ¢; for the back-vowel wu has been converted into a front vowel, 
i, under the influence of the dental consonant, t. The series would then 
have been lubultu > *lubuttu > *lubittu > lubitu (AOYBITOY) - 
after which the antepenult vowel uw in turn was influenced, and the 
forms AGBITOY, AIBITOY were produced. The change of 
penult u to ὑ may well have occurred under the influence of the greatly 
predominating oblique case ending -t in Akkadian; but it was the 
form with the correct nominative ending, -u, that got into Coptic. 
Some historical support for the migration of this word into Egypt 
before 1350 B. C. is found in a cuneiform letter by Amenhotep IV 
(Ikhnaton) to Burraburiash, king of Babylonia (Knudtzon, Die El 
Amarna Tafeln, 14, III, 11, 12, 13, 15), where the word is used in its 
proper sense of clothing in general. The Egyptian form of the word 
at that time, to judge from this letter, was lubuldu, with the un- 


aspirated Egyptian t, which would appear in Coptic as T. This 
shows that the word was not an artificial one, but had become a part 
of Egyptian speech, for the time being at least. Since it reappears in 
Coptic, in very conservative forms, independent of the Greek form, one 
may suppose that the word lingered on in Egypt down to the Coptic 
period, and one may hope to find evidence of this in Demotic. One may 
also hope to find evidence, from a further study of the occurrence of 
the Greek form in Greek writings, that the word belongs specifically 
to the Greek of Egypt. But these two matters remain to be investigated. 

18 Sophocles, Greek Lexicon of the Roman and Byzantine Periods, 
Cambridge, 1914, s. voc.; Du Cange, Glossarium ad Scriptores Mediae 
et Infimae Graecitatis, Leyden, 1688, s. voc. 

14 Not in Kyrikides, Modern Greek-English Dictionary, Athens, 1909. 
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century Meletian letters, above mentioned, in the Deir el-Medina 
graffito,> and in two Wadi Sarga documents of the sixth or 
seventh century.’* Although employed, as we see, in documents 
of the fourth and again of the sixth or seventh century, the 
word does not appear in the abundant Theban documents of the 
sixth and seventh centuries, probably because hermits did not 
use the monkish garment.’’ The presence of the word is not 
an indication of age, but rather of the monastic character of 
the community. Turning to literary texts we find the word 
employed in a number of places which Crum has listed in Wadi 
Sarga, p. 133.18 Shenute is discovered sitting by the church, 
clad in a well-washed xegITOY.” Hilaria asks Apa Pambo 
for a monastic CXHMA, and he gives her a AGRITON and 
a garment of hair.2° When about to die she begs to be buried 
in her AGBITON.” Pisentius under similar circumstances 
asks to be buried with his AGRITON, his CXHMA, his 
KOYKAE, his girdle and his sOOAEC.” A AIBITON or 
a sackcloth is contrasted with a goodly soft garment.** In the 
Greek Life of Pachomius it is said that the saint had but one 
λεβίτων, which he wore when about to partake of the Divine 
Mysteries, and then immediately put aside, keeping it undefiled.** 


15 Lepsius, Denkmdler aus Aegypten und Aethiopien, Berlin, 1849-56, 
VI, 102, 21. 

16 Crum and Bell, Wadi Sarga, Copenhagen, 1923, Nos. 161 (AQ@BI- 
TON), 164 (AGBITOY). 

17 Winlock and Crum, The Monastery of Epiphanius at Thebes, New 
York, 1926, Part I, pp. 150 f. 

18 See also Mallon, Grammaire Copte, Beyrouth, 1907; Chrestomathy, 
p. 53. 

19 Leipoldt and Crum, Sinuthii Archimandritae Vita et Opera Omnia, 
Paris, 1906, p. 49, 1. 21. 

20 Morgan MS No. 583 (Vol. XL, leaf 322 of facsimile). 

31 [bid., leaf 333. The Arabic parallel, Patrologia Orientalis, Vol. 
XI, p. 637, renders the word by “patched” (garment). 

22 Budge, Coptic Apocrypha in the Dialect of Upper Egypt, London, 
1913, p. 125; cf. Mallon, loc. cit. 

385 Budge, Coptic Martyrdoms in the Dialect of Upper Egypt, London, 
1914, p. 161. 

34 Patrologia Orientalis, Vol. IV, p. 474. The Arabic parallel in 
Annales du Musée Guimet, Vol. XVII, p. 631, renders the word by 
“ garment of rough wool.” 
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Inthe Greek Apophthegmata Patrum it is said that the Egyptian 
fathers have a custom of keeping the λεβίτων, onto which (eis ὅν) 
they receive the holy σχῆμα and the κουκούλιον, till death, and 
to be buried in them, wearing them only of a Sunday to Holy 
Communion, and immediately putting them aside.?® In the 
Arabic Sullam al-Kabir, as published by Kircher in Lingua 
Aegyptiaca Restituta (Rome, 1644, p. 120), the word is said 
to have the meaning “ apron” or “ loin cloth.” 

Translation and interpretation prove difficult and uncertain. 
Apparently Jonah, Isaac and Hatre live somewhere in the north.”® 
Ammon-Wa(?) and Isaac son of Ephraim live in the south. 
Jonah writes to Isaac son of Ephraim, including a dictated 
letter of Hatre to the same person. Hatre, in return, transmits 
a solidus of Jonah to Isaac son of Ephraim, and two solidi of 
Isaac to Ammon-Wa(?). Jonah writes that he has been pre- 
vented from going south, as he had planned, and is now sending 
a solidus for the purchase of flour. Certain λεβίτονες, however, 
are to be used in part payment for this flour and for the pur- 
chase of warp. MHatre writes (through Jonah), asking that 
something be sent to a certain Apa Peter, and mentions Anoub( 3). 
If someone or something comes to hand “ they ”(?) will be sent 
south. He mentions Ama(?) ... and a garment which has 
been sent south to her. 

The contents are unimportant, but contribute to the picture 
of the community life of the period. Of the personal names, 
those that are not too common to be of any significance are very 
uncertain. 

Dr. W. KE. Crum has kindly furnished me with a number of 
opinions, references, readings and conjectures which I have in- 
dicated. It was he who first called my attention to the age and 
Meletian affinities of this letter by a note, upon the folder. 


25 Patrologia Graeca, Vol. LXV, Col. 432. 
2° This explains the use of the Bohairic dialect. 
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TEXT 
Recto 
IWNA ETChAE] TIEGMEPIT NCON WoptTt 
NIBEN TO@INI ETTEKOYXAEI NEM 
NICNHOY THPOY KATA Tbe 
[Oly¥TC NAK xe TNHOY EpHC NNOYKOT 
5 TNOY-xeE TIOYXAT EEl EPHC XE AbAE 
wot [TINOy—xeE EIC OYEAEKOTINOC 
ATANYY qi προογῷ OYOKOY 
εἰ ONMWT be TEACKOXINOC NEM 
TIM@MWXET NACYBITON MOPTABO 
10 CTHMON NbHTOY A ICAK TABO EAE 
KOTINOC CNOYT NAMMO@NBA TIE XAq 
XE ANI KOYEl CNOYT EbHT 
TABO TWOMT EBOAE ITEN API TATA 
xw N[AeEl] EBOA < A-O-PE TIETCbAE! NI 
15 Cak [TIMJEN ΙΦΡΙΕΙΜ Api TAPATIN MApoy 
[TABO ON Ν]ργῷφλωι NATIA TIETPE MATOY 
A BON El ETOT T 
[NAWYGGGoy ερηο EAMMON 
[BAYWWWWE MON AMA TA MON NEYCNH 
20 AYTABOC NAM 
[Ma] TAGGGZGra8o Τωϑνν ερης 


Verso 
TAC ICAK GEBOAE ITEN I@NA 


| 
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1 CbhAel] CbhAt and similarly in other words below 
| meq-] Mmeq- | MepiT] MeENpIT. MepiT is 
| 2 gwrt] gws | 3 xwoyTc] ?* xoTc for xoc. Cf. 
xOTOY | 3 The] like S-o-e. B is pnt | 4 NNOy-] 
Noy- | 5 moy-— (Crum’s reading)] | ἌΡΔΕΙ] 
A TIbAeE. Above y there is a small letter, resembling Γ΄, T 
or ©, which may be for 1Π| 6 T) Crum’s conjecture | 
EAEKOTINOC] Cf. EAEKOXINOC, |. 8 | 7 though 
line is indented and traces of letters (3) appear on a photo- 
stat, nothing appears on original. Cf. 1. 12 | ATANZGY | 
? EAITANOC | OYOKOYE!] COYKOYXI. ΚΟΥΙ is 8 
|8 ON-]N-| be] bA| TEAEKOXINOC] cf. 
cNoyT, |. 11 | 9 § form is awxXTT 
| NAGYBITON] NNIAGBIT@N | MOpTABO] MApoy- 
Taoye | 10 CTHMON] CTHM@M | TABO] 
TAOye | 11 AMMO@NBA] ?AMM@NOYA | 12 Line 
slightly indented, traces (?) on photostat, nothing on original 
| KoYel] ΚΟυ ΧΙ. Koy! isS | CNOYT] Τ 15 written 
below line (Crum)| AEITABO] AITAOYE | 13 EBOAE] 
EBOA. Cf. verso | ITEN] 2ZITEN (Crum). Cf. verso | 
xe-pe Οὐ 5. gaTpe and Bplu xopey | ara] 
ἈΓΆΠΗ | 16 MATOY] ?MApoy-| 17 ENOyTT] Crum’s 
reading. ?ANOYB | APEWA BON] APEMAN OYON 
(Crum) | 18 AMM@NBA]. Cf.1.11 | 19 MON] twice, 
Crum’s conjecture, for S But cf. B NEM, 1. 2 | TA] 
Crum reads T1A which is also possible | 20 TABOC] TAOY- 
oc | AMMA] Crum conjectures AMM@N ? But cf. fem. 
Epuc following | 21 TA] supplied from 1.19 | TaBO] 
TAOYE | @-O-NN] @-O-HN | Verso TAC] THIC N-. 
ΤΆΛΟ is S | EBOAE] EBOA | ITEN] ZITEN. 
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TRANSLATION 


Recto 


(It is) Jonah who writes to his dear brother. 
First of all things I inquire after your health and (that of) 
all the brethren. Just as I was saying(?) to you that I was 
5 coming south for a trip, now (I am saying that) I have not 
been allowed to go south, for want has come(?). But now 
here is a solidus which I have sent(?) south. Take care (to 
provide) for a little flour with this solidus and * the rest of 
10 the AcBiroves. Let warp? be sent by means of them. Isaac 
has sent two solidi to Ammon-Wa(?). He said: “ Bring two 
bits ὅ of flour north.” 1 have sent out these three (solidi) 
through Hatre. Be so good as to forgive me. 
15 It is Hatre who writes to Isaac son of Ephraim. 

Do me the favor (and) let further(?) a half be sent(?) 
to Apa Peter. Let them(?)......... Anoub(?). If one 
comes to hand 1 shall(?)........ them(?) south. We in- 

20 quire after Ammon-Wa(?)........ and Ama(?)......+: 
and their brethren ........ a garment. It was sent to 
sent the garment south. 


Verso 


Give it to Isaac from Jonah. 


W. H. WorRRELL. 


ANN ARBOR, MICHIGAN. 


?The conjunction cannot easily be made to join “flour” and “the 
rest of the AeBiroves”; and in the next sentence warp is to be bought 
by means of “them,” the λεβέτονες, since only one solidus has been 
mentioned thus far. The λεβίτονες are therefore to be sold and not 
bought. That being the case, the garments are probably manufactured 
in the north, and warp obtained from the south. 

2 στήμων can of course mean “yarn”; and this meaning is given first 
in Preisigke’s Wérterbuch, s. voc. 

*The use of this indefinite word in connection with a numeral is 


unusual. 


DISCOVERY OF THE MINOR WORKS OF TACITUS. 


The assumption is generally made that one manuscript of the 
Minor Works was discovered in Germany and brought to Rome 
in the middle of the fifteenth century by Enoch of Ascoli and 
that from that archetype come all of the manuscripts which we 
possess to-day. One exception is made: the eight leaves of the 
codex Aesinus that date from some centuries before 1450 and 
that contain part of the Agricola are held to be an actual part 
of Enoch’s manuscript. A review of the known facts makes this 
view practically untenable, and indicates almost beyond doubt 
that two manuscripts came from Germany and that if the 
Aesinus preserves part of one of them it is not Enoch’s. 

The enthusiasm for manuscript hunting must have reached 
fever pitch in the early fifteenth century, if we may judge from 
the correspondence between scholars that has survived from 
that period. The church councils offered many opportunities 
to investigate new hiding places and independent trips in search 
of treasures were not infrequent. There was the keenest rivalry 
which no doubt often created or served to keep alive the many 
violent literary feuds of the day. Poggio Bracciolini, for 
example, was notoriously unrestrained in his epistolary vitupera- 
tion of fellow scholars. He was distinctly of the Medici party 
which was unfriendly toward Beccadelli, Il Panormita. At the 
same time Poggio and Panormita were competitors in the search 
for manuscripts from the monasteries of Germany. Guarino 
and Aurispa were estranged from Florence by the enmity of 
Niccoli, the friend and patron of Poggio, and there developed at 
Naples a definitely anti-Florentine group which included not only 
Beccadelli but also Bartolomeo Fazio and Jovianus Pontanus. 

The keenness of competition led not only to the exchange of 
scurrilities but to many shady transactions as well. Everyone 
is familiar with the acquisition of the first Medicean manuscript 
of Tacitus which came to Leo X, admittedly as a result of theft, 
and this transaction is more respectable than many similar ones 
during the preceding century. The letters which Enoch of 
Ascoli carried with him for public display, containing instruc- 
tions not to steal manuscripts, were quite probably the ancient 
counterpart of the modern false receipt for use in the evasion 
of customs duties: at any rate, they are telling evidence of the 
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prevalent practise in classical circles. Poggio expounds unblush- 
ingly to Traversari (Symonds II. 100 citing Voigt) a plan to 
steal from Hersfeld in collusion with a pious monk a manuscript 
of Ammianus. The passion that in Boccaccio had begun the 
revival of learning had produced in half a century a vigorous 
cut-throat trade in manuscripts. 

It is therefore no great surprise to come upon evidence from 
the years following 1422 of a considerable furore over some 
rumored Tacitus material new to the world of scholars. The 
first vague hint is given in a letter from Poggio to Niccoli 
(£pist. I, 21; cf. Voigt, I. 254). Bartolomeo Capra, he says, 
is reported to have found some new historians in Germany. 
Poggio hardly credits the rumor: est enim res digna triumpho 
inventio tam singularium auctorum: sed mihi non fit verisimile. 
. - . Si tales historicos reperisset, personuasset ipsemet buccina 
nihil occultans. There is no compelling reason to think that 
the new historians included Tacitus but the rumor may have 
incited Poggio to new efforts. At any rate he wrote to Niccoli 
on Nov. 3, 1425, about a monk from Hersfeld who knew of 
some worth-while manuscripts in Germany: Inter ea volumina 
est Iulius Frontinus et aliqua opera Cornelii Taciti nobis ignota. 
(This correspondence is published in the collected Letters of 
Poggio [Tonelli, Florence 1832], and may also be found con- 
veniently in Hochart and elsewhere). The natural interpreta- 
tion of the last phrase is that there were works of Tacitus other 
than the historical works of which those parts of the Annals 
and Histories contained in the second Medicean manuscript 
were already in the possession of Niccoli, and had been known 
even to Boccaccio. 

In April, 1426, Panormita wrote to Guarino from Bononia. 
(MS Marcianus Latinus XIV, 221 f. 95. Cf. Sabbadini, Storia 
e Critica, p. 267). The letter deals largely with his difficulties 
over a Celsus manuscript but at the end he submits another 
piece of news: compertus est Cor. Tacitus de origine et situ 
Germanorum. Item eiusdem liber de vita Iulii Agricolae isque 
incipit: ‘Clarorum virorum facta’ caeterave. Quinetiam Sex. 
Iulii Frontonis liber de aquaeductibus qui in urbem Romam 
inducuntur; et est litteris aureis transcriptus. Item eiusdem 
Frontonis liber alter qui in hunc modum iniciatur: ‘ Cum omnis 
res ab imperatore delegata mentionem exigat’ et caetera. Ht 
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inventus est quidam dyalogus de oratore, et est, ut coniectamus, 
Cor. Taciti, atque is ita incipit: ‘Saepe ex me requirunt’ et 
caetera. Inter quos et liber Suetonii Tranquilli repertus de 
grammaticis et rhetoribus: huic inicium est: ‘Grammatica 
Romae.’ Hi et innumerabiles alii qui in manibus versantur, et 
praeterea alii fortasse qui in usu non sunt, uno in loco simul 
sunt; 11 vero omnes, qui ob hominum ignaviam in desuetudinem 
abierant ibique sunt, cuidam mihi coniunctissimo dimittentur 
propediem, ab illo autem ad me proxime et de repente: tu 
secundo proximus eris qui renatos sane illustrissimos habiturus 
sis. 

It should be noted that Sextus Iulius Fronto can be only 
Frontinus as is shown by the de aquaeductibus and the cum 
omnis res. At the same time it is a striking fact that these 
“two works” of Frontinus are the two books of the “De 
Aquaeductibus ” in reverse order. The word mentionem is ἃ 
misquotation for intentiorem and requirunt for requiris. The 
words “uno in loco simul sunt” may of course refer to the 
ultimate source, but it should be noted that Poggio in the letter 
to Niccoli already cited, specified a rendezvous where the deal 
was to be completed: Libri ponentur in Nurimberga, quo et 
deferri debent Speculum et Additiones (books to be exchanged), 
et exinde magna est facultas libros advehendi. 

Johannes Lamola had introduced Panormita to Guarino who 
had acknowledged the introduction from Verona on January 
26th and who acknowledged the receipt of the letter quoted 
above under date of May 1, 1426. 

Now Guarino was not on friendly terms with Poggio. Neither 
was Alfonso of Naples, the patron of Panormita. Furthermore, 
Poggio was trying to get this group of manuscripts for Niccoli 
who had made Florence unbearable for Guarino. It is quite 
impossible to think that Panormita and Poggio were working 
together. Also, the action of the Hersfeld monk was suspicious. 
He brought an inventory only and not a single manuscript. 
Poggio became irritated and then discouraged. In May, 1427, 
he wrote to Niccoli that the monk had brought “ inventarium 
plenum verbis, re vacuum.” He adds later in the same letter: 
Mitto autem ad te nunc partem inventarii sui, in quo describitur 
volumen illud Cornelii Taciti et aliorum, quibus caremus, qui 
cum sint res quaedam parvulae, non satis magno sunt aesti- 
mandae. Decidi ex maxima spe quam conceperam ex verbis suis. 
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One remark in this letter, following what has just been cited, 
is of particular interest: Hic monachus eget pecunia. Perhaps 
this is the key to the situation. Certainly it is by no means 
impossible that the monk was bargaining at the same time with 
Poggio and with the friend of Panormita. 

Niccoli did not give up the quest merely because Poggio, who 
had evidently hoped for at least a manuscript of the early books 
of the Annals, was disappointed on learning that there were 
only trifles to be had. He drew up a “ commentarium ” in 1431 
(see Sabbadini, Storia e Critica, pp. 1 ff.) with a list of manu- 
scripts which he knew to be in foreign monasteries and sent it 
to two cardinals, Giuliano Cesarini and Niccolo Albergati, who 
were on their way to Germany and France. It is obviously 
based on the information obtained from Poggio and one part 
is worth quoting at length because of its close resemblance to 
the letter of Panormita, indicating that both men were really 
after the same manuscripts. 


In monasterio hispildensi haud procul ab Alpibus continentur 
hec opuscula, videlicet: Iulii Frontini de aqueductis que in urbem 
inducunt liber I. Incipit sic: ‘ Persecutus ea que de modulis 
dici fuit necessarium nunc ponam quemadmodum queque aqua 
ut principium commentariis comprehensum est usque ad nostram 
curam habere visa sit etc.’ Continet hic liber XIII [sc. folia]. 
Item eiusdem Frontini liber. Incipit sic: ‘Cum omnis res ab 
imperatore delegata interiorem exigat et curam et me seu natu- 
ralis solicitudo seu fides sedula non ad diligentiam modo verum 
ad morem commisse rei instingent, sitque mihi nunc ab Nerva 
Augusto nescio diligentiore an amantiore rei p. imperatore 
aquarum iniunctum officium et ad usum ete.’ Continet XT folia. 
Cornelii Taciti de origine et situ Germanorum liber. [ncipit 
sic: ‘Germania omnis a Gallis Rhetiisque et Pannoniis Rheno 
et Danubio fluminibus a Sarmatis Datisque et mutuo metu a 
montibus separatur etc.’ Continet autem XII folia. Item in 
eodem codice: Cornelii Taciti de vita Iulii Agricole. Incipit 
sic: ‘Clarorum virorum facta moresque posteris tradere anti- 
quatus usitatum ne nostris quidem temporibus quanquam uni- 
versa suorum etas obmisit.’ Qui liber continet XIIII folia. 
Item in eodem codice: Dialogus de oratoribus, qui incipit sic: 
“Sepe ex me requiris Juste Fabi cum priora secula tot eminen- 
tium oratorum ingeniis gloria floruerint nostra potissimum etas 
deserta et laude eloquentie orbata’; qui liber continet XVIII 
folia. Item in eodem codice continetur liber Suetonii Tranquilli 
de grammaticis et rhetoribus, qui incipit sic: ‘Grammatica 
Rome ne in usum quidem olim nedum in onore ullo ete.’ 
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Continet hic liber folia VII. Ammiani Marcellini rerum ges- 
tarum libri XVIII qui pervenerunt, usque ad obitum Valentis 
imperatoris: qui est finis hystorie. 


It would look as though Panormita had had a less complete 
memorandum. Neither he nor Niccoli of course had seen the 
manuscripts. Poggio had written on Sept. 11, 1428: Cornelius 
Tacitus silet inter Germanos. The monk had returned to Rome 
in February, 1429, but without his treasure. The two cardinals 
were evidently too busy to attempt the commission or unable to 
carry it out. At any rate, we hear no more of them. 

There is, however, one further bit of light before the darkness 
settles down. It seems to indicate still another group that was 
striving for the same prize. Sabbadini (Le Scoperte, II. 18) 
publishes a letter from Francesco Pizzolpasso Archbishop of 
Milan, to Nicolao Cusano of Gaul dated from Basle, December 
17, 1432. It contains the following sentence: Tu quoque 
memorie habeto ut habeamus codices illos Suetonii Tranquilli 
ceterosque alios de viris illustribus ducibusque iuxta firmata 
dudum; item et Frontinum de termis urbis. It seems pretty 
clear that rumor of the same group of new works had reached 
the Archbishop and from the Council at Basle information of 
this rival search made its way to Niccoli through the agency of 
Joannes Ceparelli Protensis. So on the nineteenth of January, 
Niccoli’s friend Ambrosio Traversari wrote from Florence to 
Giuliano Cesarini that they knew that Nicolao Cusano had shown 
certain important manuscripts to the Archbishop of Milan and 
that they begged him, Cesarini, to send them detailed informa- 
tion of the contents at once. 

And then there is no more heard of this particular hoard 
until 1455. Under that date in his scrap-book or Zibaldone 
(Ambros. R. 88, sup. f. 112. Cf. Sabbadini, Storia 6 Critica, 
p. 279), Pier Candido Decembrio makes the surprising entry 
that he has seen at Rome what cannot be other than this very 
manuscript group or a copy of it. Again it is worth while to 
quote at length, not only to show that Decembrio is evidently 
referring to the same manuscript but also to show that he has 
further information to offer and that he did actually see the 
manuscript as he claims to have done. 


Cornelii Taciti liber reperitur Rome visus 1455. de Origine et 
situ Germanie. Incipit: ‘Germania omnis a Gallis retiisque et 
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panoniis Rheno et danubio fluminibus a Sarmatis dacisque mutuo 
metu aut montibus seperatur. cetera occeanus ambit.’ Opus est 
foliorum XII in columnellis. Finit: ‘cetera iam fabulosa 
helusios et oxionas ora hominum vultusque corpora atque artus 
ferarum gerere, quod ego ut incompertum in medium relinquam.’ 
Utitur autem cornelius hoc vocabulo ‘ inscientia’ non ‘ Inscitia.’ 

Kst alius liber eiusdem de Vita Iulii agricole soceri sui in quo 
continetur descriptio Britanie Insule nec non populorum mores 
et ritus. Incipit: ‘Clarorum virorum facta moresque posteris 
tradere antiquitus usitatum, ne nostris quidem temporibus quam- 
quam incuriosa suorum etas ommisit.? Opus foliorum decem et 
quattuor in columnellis. Finit: ‘Nam multos veluti inglorios 
et ignobilis oblivio obruet. Agricola posteritati narratus et 
traditus superstes erit.’ 

Cornelii Taciti dialogus de oratoribus. Incipit: ‘ Sepe ex me 
requiris iuste fabi cur cum priora secula tot eminentium ora- 
torum ingeniis gloriaque floruerint,nostra potissimum etas deserta 
et laude eloquentie orbata vix nomen ipsum oratoris retineat.’ 
Opus foliorum XIIII in columnellis. Post hee deficiunt sex 
folia. Nam finit: ‘quam ingentibus verbis prosequuntur. Cum 
ad veros iudices ventum.’ Deinde sequitur: ‘rem cogitare nihil 
abiectum nihil humile.’ Post hec sequuntur folia duo cum 
dimidio. Et finit: ‘Cum adrisissent discessimus.’ 

Suetonii tranquilli de grammaticis et rhetoribus liber. Incipit: 
‘Grammatica rome nec in usu quidem olim nedum in honore 
ullo erat, rudis scilicet ac bellicosa etiam tum civitate necdum 
magnopere liberalibus disciplinis vacante.2 Opus foliorum 
septem in columnellis. Finit; prius: ‘ Et rursus in cognitione 
cedis mediolani apud luciuy pisonem proconsulem defendens 
reum. Cum cohiberent lictores nimias laudantium voces ita 
excanduisset, ut deplorato Italie statu quasi iterum in formam 
provincie redigeretur. M. insuy°r brutum cuius statua in con- 
spectu erat invocaret Regum ac. tibertatis auctorem ac vindicem.’ 
Ultimo imperfecto columnello finit: ‘diu ac more concionantis 
redditis abstinuit cibo.’ Videtur in illo opere Suetonius innuere 
omnes fere rhetores et Grammatice professores desperatis 
fortunis finivisse vitam. 


The evidence then of the various references down to this date 
of 1455 to the new parts of Tacitus discovered in Germany 
indicates a manuscript in columns which included the Germania, 
the Agricola, the Dialogus, and Suetonius, de Grammaticis et 
Rhetoribus. It seems to have had as a near neighbour, or per- 
haps as part of the same volume, Frontinus, de Aquaeductibus, 
the two books of that treatise being reversed in order. After all 
the mystery connected with its removal from Germany, it seems 
to have actually reached Rome and to have been available at 
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least to Decembrio by the year 1455. At this point a new 
complication enters into the problem. 

In the archives of Koénigsberg there is a letter (see Voigt, 
IT. 200) from the pope, Nicholas V, introducing Enoch of 
Ascoli who was sent out by him in 1451 to France, Germany, 
and Denmark to get copies of manuscripts. <A letter from 
Gregorius Corrarius to Joannes Arretinus of October 28, 1451 
(Cod. Vat. 3908 f. 118; see Sabbadini, Storia e Critica, p. 276) 
shows Enoch on his way as far as Verona. Another letter shows 
him in Denmark. Poggio felt that Enoch had neither the 
temperament nor the ability to be successful in this quest 
(Hpist. X, 17), but Poggio had had unpleasant words with 
Enoch already (Hpist. VIII, 41) and they were rivals in the 
search for manuscripts. It comes therefore as no surprise when 
Poggio, at the time of Enoch’s first return to Rome, expresses 
the self-satisfied opinion that Enoch’s success had been as slight 
as he had prophesied (Hpist. IX, 12, presumably in 1453). 
Enoch evidently made a second trip with greater success. There 
is evidence of his visit to Augsburg on this trip and, under date 
of March 13, 1456, Carlo de’ Medici wrote to his half-brother 
Giovanni about the finds that Enoch had made. (For the whole 
correspondence, see M. Lehnerdt, Hermes, XXXIII, pp. 449 ff. 
First published by Victor Rossi, Rendiconti della r. Academia 
dei Lincei, 1893). He states t: * four only are worth while and 
that, Enoch’s patron Pope Nicnuias V being dead (his death 
occurred March 24, 1455), Enoch is holding out for a big price 
and allowing no copies to be.made. Aurispa also knew about 
the finds and had actually seen some of them and had more 
definite information about Enoch’s plans for making money out 
of them. It will be worth while to follow up Aurispa’s informa- 
tion before considering the further evidence of Carlo de’ Medici. 

Aurispa, after the death of Nicholas V, gave to Teodoro Gaza 
a letter of introduction to Panormita which he presented to the 
latter at Naples. Teodoro evidently spoke of some new manu- 
scripts, for Panormita wrote to Aurispa at Rome (Codex Ottob. 
1158, f. 25v. See Sabbadini, op. cit., p. 283): Veniens vero 
fac tecum deferas Apicium coquinarium et Caesaris Iter, ut 
refert Theodorus tuus, nunc iam meus, inventos Romamque 
perductos. ... Quae de Caesaris Itinere scripsimus, ita accipe 
ut nisi versibus compositum sit, Iulii Iter non sit, sed Antonini: 
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hic enim prosa oratione Iter edidit, Iulius carmine; Antonini 
vero Iter iampridem et nos habemus. ; 

The answer of Aurispa is dated idibus decembris, the original 
letter to him being without date. “ Apitium pauperem coqui- 
narium quem petis vidi et legi; dictiones habet aliquas quae 
tibi forte placebunt. . . . Caesaris Iter prosa oratione est, non 
versu. Porphirionem quendam in Oratium hic idem, qui Apitium 
ad nos perduxit, attulit, qui mihi magis aestimandus videtur 
quam quicquam aliud ab ipso adlatum. Sed eum qui codices 
hos invenit et Romam perduxit ad vos mittam cum omnibus 
musis suis. Putat enim si hos libros regi donaverit aliquid 
praemii ab isto principe se habiturum, ad quod ego maxime 
illum exhortatus sum.” 

It is true that in this letter Aurispa does not name either 
Enoch or a manuscript of Tacitus. But on August 28th, of a 
year not stated, he writes again to Panormita: “ Hisce diebus 
fuit hic Enochus. Quum eum rogarem ut eorum codicum quos 
e longinquis partibus attulit mihi copiam faceret, et praecipue 
Porphirionem super operibus Oratii petebam, respondit se velle 
omnia prius Alphonso regi tradere; cui opinioni ego hominem 
maxime sum exhortatus.” 

To return now to the Medici correspondence, Carlo wrote to 
Giovanni on Dec. 10, 1457, saying that Enoch was dead and 
that he had left his manuscripts with Stefano de Nardini of 
Ancona. The four good finds of which he had spoken in his 
first letter he now names specifically. They are Apicius, 
Porphyrio, Suetonius de viris illustribus, and the Itinerarium 
Augusti. There can of course be no doubt that Aurispa and 
Carlo were referring to the same discoveries. 

The dating of the letters of Aurispa is not wholly satisfactory. 
They fall between March 24, 1455, when Nicholas V died, and 
November, 1457, the latest possible date for the death of Enoch. 
It is customary to date the last letter August 28, 1457. This is 
based on a casual mention in it of a quarrel between Aurispa 
and Testa and would seem to be reasonably sure. Sabbadini 
(Storia e Critica, p. 285) places the first letter in 1455, on the 
ground that he speaks of novus pontifex and that Calixtus III 
became pope in April, 1455. It must remain an open question 
whether the date should be 1455 or 1456. To Aurispa, Calixtus 
would always be the new pope. 
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Shortly after Enoch’s death, according to the letter of Carlo 
de’ Medici to Giovanni of Dec. 10, 1457, Aeneas Silvius 
Piccolomini came to Carlo and asked him how he could possibly 
see the manuscripts of Enoch. Carlo told him where they were, 
in the custody of Stefano de’ Nardini. In the treatise on 
Germany which Piccolomini sent to the Archbishop of Mainz on 
Feb. 1, 1458, he cited Tacitus as giving similar information 
about Germany. Finally, in a letter of Jan. 18, 1458, Carlo 
shows that the manuscripts of Enoch were not as yet publicly 
known. 

The final piece of evidence with regard to the Enoch discovery 
is found in a manuscript of the minor works of Tacitus now in 
Leiden and known as Leidensis 18 or Perizonianus 21. In this 
codex a note reads as follows: C. Suetonius scripsit de viris 
illustribus cuius exemplum secutus hieronymus ipse quoque 
libellum de scriptoribus christianis edidit. Nuper etiam Bar- 
tholomeus facius familiaris noster de viris illustribus temporis 
sui libros composuit. Qui ne hos Suetonii illustres viros videre 
posset mors immatura effecit. Paulo enim post eius mortem in 
lucem redierunt cum multos annos desiderati a doctis hominibus 
essent. Temporibus enim Nicol. quinti pontificis maximi Enoc 
Asculanus in Galliam et inde Germaniam profectus conqui- 
rendorum librorum gratia hos quamquam mendosos et imper- 
fectos ad nos retulit. ... Iov. Pontanus Umber excripsit. 

It might be argued that the reference to Enoch indicates the 
discovery by him of the Suetonius material only. But on fol. 
1, v. of the manuscript is this note: Hos libellos Iovianus 
Pontanus exscripsit nuper adinventos et in lucem relatos ab 
Enoc Asculano quamquam satis mendosos. MCCCCLX martio 
mense. 

The Leiden manuscript is known not to be in the hand of 
Pontanus but is a copy of his manuscript, and the notes are 
copied as well by the scribe of the manuscript. Bartolomeo 
Fazio, mentioned in the long note, died in November, 1457. 
The Pontanus note therefore adds confirmation to the evidence 
that Enoch’s finds were not made generally known until the end 
of 1457. It should be noted further that Pontanus found in his 
Enoch manuscript the Dialogus and Germania of Tacitus and 
the De Grammaticis et Rhetoribus of Suetonius, the last of 
which he calls De viris illustribus. It is almost impossible to 
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believe that he found in his archetype an Agricola of Tacitus 
which he did not use. 

It is obvious, I think, that the manuscript which Decembrio 
saw and examined in 1455 can hardly have been the one so 
carefully guarded by Enoch of Ascoli down to the time of his 
death in 1457. It becomes therefore of much more interest to 
compare the list of writings given by Decembrio with that 
ascribed to Enoch. In the former there was the Agricola as 
well as the Germania, the Dialogus, and the Suetonius fragment. 
The Agricola came after the Germania and before the Dialogus. 
Also, if we add the evidence of Panormita and Niccoli, there 
were “two works” of Frontinus either in the same manuscript 
or with it. These two works were, of course, the two books of 
the De Aquaeductibus in reverse order. The list of Enoch’s 
finds never mentions an Agricola nor does Pontanus include the 
Agricola with the Enoch discoveries which he copied. On the 
other hand the list did include Porphyrio, Apicius, the Suetonius 
fragment, the Itinerary of Antoninus, Elegies to Maecenas, and 
an Orestes, none of which, with the exception of Suetonius, is 
ever associated with the earlier tradition. Combining the evi- 
dence of Pontanus with the rest of what is known about Enoch’s 
discovery, it is generally and probably correctly assumed that 
the Suetonius fragment was the first item in a manuscript which 
contained as well the Germania and the Dialogus which were 
at first overlooked because they followed the Suetonius, itself 
not considered of much importance inasmuch as it was assumed 
from its title to be the Lives of the Caesars of which other copies 
were already current. 

It seems reasonably clear that two manuscripts came from 
abroad to Italy, one before 1455. and one with Enoch. The fact 
that they became known at so nearly the same time has caused 
the assumption that they were one and the same. But the first 
contained an Agricola, the second did not. For it is impossible 
to believe that, if Decembrio’s manuscript were the one brought 
by Enoch and if it contained, as accurately recorded by Decem- 
brio, the Agricola of Tacitus, that essay could have been sepa- 
rated from it after he and others had seen it and concealed so 
that the copy from which the editio princeps was made less than 
twenty years later did not contain it or the printer de Spira 
know of it. For Enoch’s manuscript, while not at once made 
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available, was not kept secret, and if it had been identical with 
Decembrio’s the Agricola would have been between the Germania 
and the Dialogus and very difficult to lose or remove. If, on 
the other hand, there were two manuscripts the printer might 
easily have taken the more notorious one of Enoch and assumed 
that it had all that was known of Tacitus aside from the contents 
of Medicean 11. 

It should be noted finally that, in the only one of our mis- 
cellaneous manuscripts that includes the Agricola (codex Vat. 
Lat. 4498), there is also Frontinus, de Aquaeductibus, while in 
at least one of the other miscellaneous manuscripts (Vat. 1518) 
not containing the Agricola, appears the commentary of Por- 
phyrio on Horace, and in two others (Venetus and Laurent. 
73.20) Apicius. 

All that remains to-day of any early manuscript of the minor 
works of Tacitus is the eight leaves of the Jesi Agricola. It 
rather looks as though the intense rivalry for the volumes 
exploited by the Hersfeld monk had led to the concealment and 
almost total loss of the manuscript even after it had finally come 
to Rome. Pomponius Laetus still knew where to go to get a 
copy of the Agricola to complete his copy of the editio princeps 
of Tacitus, but wherever he found it, it cannot have come from 
the manuscript of Enoch. 

The double source of Italian MSS of the minor works gives 
immediate confirmation to the theory which Wuensch and 
Schoenemann had in the main devoloped, although Muellenhoff 
(in Deutsche Alterthiimer, IV. 78) perhaps first definitely sus- 
pected a separate tradition. Wuensch’s hypothesis was that 
Vat. 2964 and Ottob. 1795 formed a small tight group by 
themselves. He showed that, while neither of these came from 
the other, they could at the same time come from neither of the 
so-called X and Y families. He thought that they came from 
a mixed original. He was dealing solely with the Germania text 
and not with the Dialogus part of Vat. 2964 which is in a 
different hand. Muellenhoff indicated the possibility of a sepa- 
rate tradition for these two MSS along with the Nuremberg 
edition of 1473 and the Roman edition of 1474. In 1903 Abbott 
showed that the newly discovered Toletanus was nearer the X 
family than the Y but independent of both, and closely allied - 
to Wuensch’s two MSS and the two editions. In 1907 Wissowa, 
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in the introduction to Annibaldi’s new Aesinus MS, added that 
and the Rimini MS to the group, the latter having been sug- 
gested by Reitzenstein as early as 1897. Schoenemann in 1910 
presented the whole case more completely. The group as a 
whole have a series of omissions that do not appear in the XY 
MSS and also a number of independent readings, such as ipst 
for pater (13.4); parata for data (28.18); conventum for 
consulatum (36.10); Trudi for Tudri (42.8); ergo for igitur 
(45.27). Furthermore they show sometimes the readings of 
the X family, sometimes those of the Y, always agreeing between 
themselves. 

Within the group there are one or two striking points. 
Aesinus and Toletanus omit an entire line in Chapter 45, a line 
which is in the rest. They also have at least four other omis- 
sions not made by the others. There are readings too in the 
group which can hardly come from Aesinus, such as virtutem 
principis for virtute principem (14.2) and odoribus for coloribus 
(27.3). The Germania part of the Aesinus must have been 
copied from the Decembrio MS independently of the ancestor 
of this group. In 1925 Felix Grat discovered another MS of 
the Germania (Ottob. 1209) which is entirely consistent with 
the group. 

Assuming that the Dialogus of Vat. 2964, which contains only 
a part of the Dialogus text and that in a different hand, came 
from another source than that of the Germania, this group 
consists of Germania texts only except for Aesinus and Tole- 
tanus, which have the Agricola as well. The Agricola of the 
Aesinus has one quaternion of the old MS which corresponds 
with what Decembrio’s MS must have been. Wissowa has shown 
convincingly what the form of this was, using the figures for 
number of folia given by Decembrio. The scribe of Aesinus 
used one quaternion as it was. The one sheet of the Agricola 
which followed he cleaned and used in copying the Germania. 
The facts presented above would indicate that he copied his 
Germania either from Decembrio’s MS or from a copy of it, and 
that the group of MSS that we have been considering drew their 
Germania text from the same ultimate source. 

One difficulty remains in this general group. There are two 
other MSS of the Agricola, Vat. 4498 and Vat. 3429. The 
former is a miscellaneous MS containing, amongst other things, 
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Frontinus, de Aquaeductibus, the Suetonius fragment, the 
Agricola, the Dialogus, and the Germania. It has the look of 
a collection. The various pieces are not written continuously 
but each begins at the top of the page following the end of the 
preceding piece. They are not separate volumes bound together, 
however, for when the Suetonius for example ends on the recto 
of f. 45, the Pliny begins on the verso of the same; the Agricola 
begins on the verso of f. 68, ending at the top of 77%. The 
Dialogus begins at the top of 78" and ends at the top of 97: 
with the Germania beginning at the top of 97%. 

The other Agricola MS, Vat. 3429, is the MS written by 
Pomponius Laetus to bind in with his copy of the Editio 
Princeps which did not contain the biography. 

Of these two MSS one thing is clear. The Agricola of one 
cannot come from that of the other: lururiae (c. 6) in 4498 
as against rationis in 3429; etiam saepe (c. 9) in 4498 for 
saepe etiam in 3429; nostrae (c. 45) in 4498 for longae in 3429, 
In these cases 3429 agrees with Aesinus and Toletanus, but there 
are inversions and readings in which 4498 and 3429 agree against 
ET. For example, paratu magno (c. 25) for magno paratu; 
cantu fremituque (c. 33) for fremitu cantuque; suis (c. 9) for 
ipsius; dubiis (c. 18) for subitis. E alone has ingeniis in c. 16. 
In 4498 and 3429 there are many omissions in common not made 
by Aesinus. All four of the Agricola MSS have numerous bad 
readings in common: for example, wt tla raptis secum (c. 28) ; 
equestris ea enim pugnae (c. 36); egra diu aut stante (c. 36). 

Altogether the variations between 4498, 3429, and ET are 
not tremendously impressive, but four of the most striking are 
in the old leaves of ΕἸ, and the suspicion at least is raised that 
the competitive search for the minor works in the early fifteenth 
century may not have been as fruitless as has appeared. The 
search centered largely on Hersfeld because of the monk from 
there who bargained with Poggio. Niccoli actually sent to 
Hersfeld in the hope of getting a MS. But we know too that 
Poggio and Niccoli were after an Ammianus and that Poggio 
acquired one from Fulda (Vat. 1873), although he was trying 
for one from Hersfeld and the Marburg fragments of Ammianus 
actually came from Hersfeld. Both were ninth century MSS. 
It is known that there was a Germania at least at Fulda, and 
we know of the evidence of Poggio and Niccoli for one at 
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Hersfeld. There may have been a second Agricola and a third 
Germania that travelled from Germany to Italy in the fifteenth 
century. 

The Germania of 4498 does not fall into the group headed 
by E. It follows fairly closely the Y family, so-called. 

Perhaps the most probable explanation of the existing facts 
is that the eight old leaves of Aesinus are part of Decembrio’s 
MS; that the rest of Aesinus is a direct copy of Decembrio’s 
MS which had become mutilated; and that the remaining MSS 
of the group come from another (lost) copy of Decembrio. 
The scribe of 4498 got his Agricola from the second copy of 
Decembrio and the rest of his Tacitus material elsewhere. The 
scribe of 2964 got his Dialogus fragment elsewhere. Aesinus 
and Ottob. 1209 copied many double readings from their sources 
which represent part but not all of the large number of double 
readings which must have existed in the archetype and of which 
Vat. 1862 in the Enoch tradition gave also a considerable group. 
No one of these three MSS with numerous double readings gave 
all nor do they coincide in their selection. 

The dismemberment of Decembrio’s MS is not difficult to 
understand. Wissowa, though considering it to be Enoch’s, has 
shown convincingly that the Germania and Agricola occupied 
two quaternions and one sheet of two folia. The Dialogus and 
Suetonius, according to Decembrio, had first fourteen folia of 
the Dialogus, then six folia lost, then two and a half to the end 
of the Dialogus, and finally seven of the Suetonius. This looks 
like three quaternions with an indication of the lost leaves. 
The Frontinus, originally between these two sections, had been 
removed making easier the final separation. During the process 
the Germania suffered seriously. It is not entirely clear whether 
the Dialogus and Suetonius section was wholly lost or not. 

To turn to the other or Enoch branch of the family. The 
history of the Minor Works indicates that Aeneas Silvius 
Piccolomini saw the MS which Enoch brought from Germany 
and that Pontanus made a copy of it. It is not therefore sur- 
prising to find a number of MSS of the minor works connected 
with the former and another group which aligns itself with the 
Pontanus MS. Let us consider this latter group first. The Lei- 
densis with the two notes by the copyist was evidently taken from 
Pontanus’ MS. In its present state, the order of the separate 
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works is Dialogus, Germania, Suetonius, But, while the Germania 
and the Suetonius are written continuously, the Dialogus is 
complete within itself, that is, it ends on the recto of f. 30 and 
the reverse is left blank. This is the end of a quinion in 
Leidensis. In other words, it may very possibly have come after 
the Suetonius and have been copied from a MS which had the 
order GSD. The MS is bound in quinions and was always so, 
for there are catch words at the bottom of 10¥, 20, 40’, and 50’. 
30” is blank. At the point where the lacuna occurs in the 
Dialogus there is a note in the margin opposite a space left blank: 
deerant in exemplari sex pagellae vetustate consumptae. In 
Vat. 1862 at the same point there is a note: hic desunt sex 
pagellae. The two MSS are closely related as proven by a con- 
siderable number of readings common to them and different 
from those of all other MSS. The most familiar are the liberts 
passage of the Germania in the wrong place in 1862 and in 
Leidensis and in the right place in the rest, and Martem... 
et Herculem as against Herculem et (ac) Martem, cogitant for 
cogitare and, in the Suetonius, ipsewm for conspectu. This last 
was probably the result of an original abbreviation. Another 
type of difference is that of transposed words, as for example 
artis ingenuae as against ingenuae artis (Dial. 30.22) and 
omnem orationem for orationem omnem (Dial. 31. 22). 

There can be no question of the correctness of the long 
accepted fact that Vat. 1862 and Leidensis are closely related. 
Inasmuch as Leidensis with the liberti passage in the wrong 
place has it also written in at the bottom of the right page with 
in hoc loco potius, it is hard to believe that 1862 was copied 
from Leidensis: It may of course have been copied from 
Pontanus and the correction have been made only in the 
Leidensis copy, Pontanus having made the error. Vat. 1862 with 
ACKITTYPFION can hardly have come from Leidensis which 
has no word or space. At the end of 1862 the scribe wrote: 
ego tantum repperi et meliusculum feci. It will be natural 
therefore to find some individual readings in 1862. 

A third MS has the “ six page ” note with a slight variation: 
hic deest multum: in exemplari dicit deese sex paginas. This 
is Ottob. 1455. It is noteworthy that the word paginae is used 
and credited to the source. Inasmuch as Vind. 711, which has 
some indication of being from a non-Enoch source, certainly 
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not from a Pontanus source, has a note stating hic est defectus 
unius folit cum dimidio while Venetus, a Piccolomini MS, has 
hic deficiunt quattuor parvae pagellae, it seems probable that 
the ultimate source of all the MSS had some statement about 
the lacuna and that only the identical sex pagellae of Leidensis 
and 1862 is really significant. It is safe, therefore, to leave 
these two MSS as a group by themselves deriving from Enoch’s 
MS through Pontanus’ copy. This copy by Pontanus had the 
two characteristic mistakes, the liberti passage and the et 
Herculem inversion as well as other characteristic readings. 

The remaining MSS have been traditionally grouped as the 
Y family because of their sharp demarcation from the Pontanus 
or X family. They are not, however, homogeneous except for 
this one characteristic, that they do not derive from the 
Pontanus tradition. One group separates itself because of its 
apparent connection with Aeneas Silvius Piccolomini who, as 
already indicated, saw and used the Enoch MS. In the first 
instance this group includes the Laurentian 73.20 which has 
the Germania along with elegies to Piccolomini as well as the 
text of Apicius; the Romanus Angelicus with Piccolomini 
material; and the Stuttgart MS with the same. This last 
named MS has a list of Popes and Kings which ends with 1460, 
rather indicating a date for the MS of perhaps 1461. It was 
written at Naples. The Laurentian, a Medici MS, was written 
probably not later than 1464, since at the time of tts writing 
Pius 11 is still Pope. Romanus Angelicus was written in 1466. 
These are all Germania MSS and in certain determining readings 
like meatu for metu, item for ipse, and a common lacuna at 
3.14 they agree among themselves and also with Urbinas 412 
and the Harvard MS. With them Sabbadini grouped Ricc. 158. 

Over against this group, there are at least three others in 
rather marked differentiation. Vat. 1518 seems with its Por- 
phyrio and Suetonius, Dialogus and Germania, to be surely an 
Enoch MS. It cannot be the ancestor of others because of 
something more than a line omitted. The Farnese may come 
from the same source so far as its text of the minor works is 
concerned, but not from 1518 and probably not as directly from 
the Y source which 1518 seems to have copied directly though 
carelessly. 

Vind. 711 and Ottob. 1455 have always, and probably cor- 
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rectly, been grouped together so far as the Suetonius and 
Dialogus are concerned. They show readings not only distinct 
from the Pontanus group but from the two MSS just noted. 
They are not descended one from the other but from a common 
ancestor. The lacuna note indicates an origin not far removed 
from the Pontanus group. The order of the parts in Vind. 711 
is somewhat disconcerting if it is to be taken from the Enoch 
source, but it should be noted that the Suetonius has the title 
preceding both the text and the index. The index is on the same 
sheet with the end of the Dialogus. The repetition of the title 
can most readily be explained by a regrouping of the parts. 
The Germania ends on a verso as does the Dialogus, and the 
Suetonius is at the end of a volume. If they were regrouped 
the index may have been added and this would explain the 
second title. The possibility, however, must not be overlooked 
that Vind. 711, written at Rome in 1466, might be a copy of 
the Dialogus, Suetonius part of Decembrio’s MS, the Germania 
coming either from the Decembrio source or the Enoch. Against 
this possibility is the close relation of Ottob. 1455 with its order, 
Suetonius Dialogus, which cannot be explained away. 

The Venetus MS is ordinarily associated with the Piccolomini 
group, but this is by no means a necessary association. The 
book was made for Marcanova, a friend of Piccolomini’s. The 
Piccolomini material is in a different hand from the Tacitus 
and Suetonius and the whole has the look of being a collection 
assembled for Marcanova. At the end of the Dialogus (Sue- 
tonius and Dialogus are continuous) there is a dated subscription 
and another at the end of the Germania. These two sections 
may obviously have come from different sources. The Dialogus 
part of Venetus is at variance about equally with the Pontanus 
MSS, the Vat. 1518 group and the Vind. 711 group. There has 
been general agreement that it comes from the source of the 
X and Y families by an independent route. With it, on the 
Dialogus side, are Harleian 2693 and Paris 7773, related closely 
to each other, in fact as Peterson showed, the latter being the 
direct descendant of the former. The Ambrosian MS is also 
closely related. On the Germania side it is kin to the two 
closely related MSS, Malatesta Cesena and Paris 1180. There 
is, of course, the possibility here of alliance with the Piccolomini 
tradition. If the Germania of the Venetus came from the 
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Piccolomini source it would make more reasonable its being 
associated with Apicius and the Piccolomini material, but it 
would be noteworthy that these three MSS would be the only 
ones in that tradition that did not have the Greek ᾿Ασκιπύργιον 
written in. 

This alignment of the MSS leaves unassigned Urb. 1194, 
which seems to have some affiliations with Vind. 711; the frag- 
mentary bit of the Dialogus contained in Vat. 2964 and in a 
different hand from the Germania of that codex; Vind. 351, 
which contains the Histories and may very likely be the MS 
from which the editio princeps was printed; Turicensis c. 56; 
Bambergensis; and the two page fragment of the Dialogus at 
Brusselles. The only serious one of these omissions is Vind. 
351, which has been grouped with Venetus but about which I 
know nothing. But there is still Vat. 4498 with Suetonius, 
‘Agricola, Dialogus, Germania and Frontinus. The Agricola 
comes from Decembrio or some unknown source. But there is 
not as yet any certainty about the rest. 


CLARENCE W. MENDELL. 


YALE COLLEGE, 
NEw Haven, Conn. 
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NOTE ON APXIAAAN. 


In the preceding issue of this Journat (LVI, 54-60) Pro- 
fessor Petersen published a suggestive article on word-contami- 
nation in which he dealt with a number of Greek words. One 
of these (ἀρχιλλάν: ἀρχιποίμενα in Hesychius) admits, I think, 
of a more probable explanation. Professor Petersen explains 
ἀρχιλλάν, a compound to which Hesychius attributes a Cretan 
origin, as “a blend of *apyav (Dor. acc. of ἄρχης, found only in 
compounds) and the accusative of *AyAAes.” This analysis of 
the word has the logical weakness that it at once rests on the 
assumption and becomes the demonstration of the assumption 
that the name “had become generalized as ‘ king’ or ‘ ruler’ in 
Crete.” The objection on the semantic side is more serious, 
since the sense of the second element in ἀρχιποίμενα is thus lost 
to ἀρχιλλάν entirely. The truth of the matter is, I believe, that 
Hesychius himself provides the clue to the understanding of 
ἀρχιλλάν. The words in question—idrrAdfa, iAkds—are cited from 
Hesychius in the Liddell and Scott lexicon and are there related 
to iAAw, εἴλω. The adjective iAAds means close-packed, herding 
together, as applied to cattle, and the verb iAAafa is glossed 
with ἀγελάζει, collect into herds or flocks, among others. The 
second element of ἀρχιλλάν is indeed a Doric accusative, which 
presupposes a nominative ἰλλάς, but it signifies one who collects 
into herds or flocks, i.e., a herdsman or shepherd, and so is the 
equivalent in meaning of the second element of ἀρχιποίμενα. The 
first element is the prefix ἀρχι-, even as in the gloss dpyuroipeva. 
This prefix was combined with iAAds to form ἀρχιλλάς according 
to a well-established usage exemplified, e.g., in ἀρχιατρός and 
ἀρχιερεύς. 

HERBERT C. YOUTIE. 

UNIVERSITY OF MICHIGAN. 
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I. Old Saxon ékso but Old English é3sa : é3esa. 

The question under discussion is the shift of original 3 >k 
in OS ékso ‘ Besitzer’ (égan: OE d3an besitzen’). 

Holthausen (Alts. Grm.?, ὃ 204) evidently believes that orig- 
inal 3 before s was assimilated to X and that -Xs- was then 
shifted to -ks-, for he compares this -/s- with the shift of original 
ds > ps > ts, as in *blidsea > blipsea > blitzea (= blitsea). 

But this assumption is not consonant with the fact that in 
OS the PG combination Xs was retained (cf. Goth. wahsjan: OS 
wahsan) and later through assimilation passed over into ss (cf. 
wahsan > wassan). 

We should therefore instead of ékso have expected a form 
*éhso > *ésso, unless the secondary combination 3s > Xs due 
to syncope (WGerm. *at3usjan* > *e3s0 > *éXso > ékso) fol- 
lowed the general North and WGerm. tendency? to shift Xs > 
ks. Holthausen (op. cit., ὃ 233) points out two cases where in 
the later language Xs (both secondary and original) was shifted 
to ks (viz. ΜΙ, ekster ‘ Elster ’?< OS agastria and Westf. niks 
‘nichts ’). 

In OS, however, we find no evidence that secondary Xs was 
shifted to ks. Therefore it is more reasonable to assume—espe- 
cially since the word occurs only once (in the dat. sing. form 
Héliand, 2404, écsan M, écson C)—that the -k- in ékso repre- 
sents inverted spelling for -g- (i.e., *égso with analogically 
retained -g-, parallel to OE é3sa*). Certainly in the related 
verbal form giéknoda ‘ eignete’ Ess. Gl. (for normal giégnoda) 
the -k- for -g- can easily be explained as due to inverted spelling 
(-kn- for -gn- because -kn- became -gn-, as in tékno > tégno, 
bokno > bdgno). 

Gallée (Alts. Grm., § 241) points out the fact that in the 
later language OS ékso appears as -éze (i. e., with phonetic -ks-), 


1For the origin and development of this perfect active participial 
formation compare Noreen, IF, 4, 324 ff. and the literature there cited. 
For the OE ὃ in éjesa (instead of @) see Herman Médller, KZ, 24, 447. 

9 Οὗ, my article “Shift of Spirant to Stop in a Combination of Two 
Spirants in North and West Germanic,” Lang., 7, 190 ff. 

Cf. ON hugsi ‘nachdenklich’ (instead of *huxi) due to association 
with the stem hug- in hug-r, hug-da, etc. 
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8. δ.» erf-éxe “ Gutbesitzer’ Lutter Marke 35. But the later form 
-exe may represent a later development of 3s > Xs >ks* as in 
ΜΙ ekster < OS agastria (see above). If, on the other hand, 
the -2- in -exe represents an OS -ks- in ékso we must conclude 
that the original spirant was shifted to the corresponding stop 
g before voiceless s and was then assimilated to voiceless & (i. e., 
*e380 > *égso > ékso). But we have no precedent for such a 
development. The first stage in the shift was the assimilation 
of the sonant spirant to the corresponding surd spirant (cf. OH 
stiz3st > stihst). Only after 3 had become X (h) could the shift of 
spirant to stop occur (cf. *waXsan > OS wahsan, OF weazan). 

The many cases where in OS & appears for normal g are best 
explained as orthographical variants (cf. ὃ for 6 or d for d, etc.). 
At least, the explanation of a phonetically correct -ks- in ékso, in 
spite of later -éze, involves too many difficulties to be plausible. 


II. The Sonantizing of k >g before n in the Combination 
-kn- > -gn-. 

The writing -gn- for -kn- (tégno: tékno, bdgno : bdkno, 
fégni : fékni, etc.) occurs so often that we are justified in assum- 
ing that the letter g here does not represent a mere orthographical 
variation of & but an actual phonetic change of k > (i.e., a 
sonantizing of the surd stop & to g ° through the influence of the 
following sonant n). 

Peculiarly enough the sonant n does not seem to have exer- 
cised a sonantizing influence upon any preceding surd consonant 
(either stop or spirant) other than k. We have regularly, 1. 6.; 
wapnes, swefnos, logna (—most probably laXna® with -Xn- 
parallel to -fn-). 

The same is true regarding the sonant liquid / (cf. niut-liko, 
diuflos, fuglos = fuXlos parallel to logna = loXna). 

Cases where a sonant consonant appears before n or / must 
therefore be due to analogy with the original sonant consonant 
in intervocalic position (i.e., niud-liko : niudes : nid instead 
of niut; swebdnos : sweban; diublos : diubal, etc.). There is 
therefore all the more reason to believe that the type tégno 


“Οὗ. OS b>MLG d. 
5 Cf. Holthausen, op. cit., § 241, Anm. 3; Gallée, op. cit., § 237. 
5 Οἵ. Holthausen, op. cit., § 231. 
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represents a phonetic development from ¢ékno inasmuch as the 
g appears here before ὅν in spite of the original & of the uncon- 
tracted form tékan (cf. tékno : tékan with swebnos : sweban 
or with phonetically correct thegnes : thegan). 

We must therefore consider the type tégno as phonetically 
correct, representing a sporadic tendency for the sonant n to 
sonantize a preceding consonant. That this did not occur with 
any stop other than & may be due to the fact that the com- 
bination -kn- occurred much more frequently than any other 
combination of stop plus n (-pn- and -in- are rare, cf. wapnes, 
witnon). That n did not exercise a sonantizing influence upon 
a preceding spirant (as shown above) may not be true of all the 
OS dialects. The example of the type tékno > tégno justifies the 
hypothesis that in restricted areas swefnos : loXna, etc. may 
have actually (i. e., not merely in orthography) become swebnos : 
163na thru the sonantizing influence of the following n. 


III. Tehin : tein: tian; By-forms of ‘ tehan’ ‘ten’. 


The normal form is tehan (—OHG zehan). That the form 
teh-in is derived from *tehen < tehan, as Holthausen * suggests, 
is not at all likely since the weakening of a>e> v7 in end 
syllables finds elsewhere no support (cf. infinitive forms in 
-an : -en, but never *-in). 

The form teh-im is best explained as due to the influence of 
the inflected form of the i-declension. The form teh-an-i (Gen.) 
was kept intact because of the influence of tehan, but a phoneti- 
cally correct development could have yielded *teh-an-i > *teh- 
en-t (with -an->-en- in the middle syllable, cf., gebundan : 
gebund-an-es > gebund-en-es) > *teh-in-i*® (with i-umlaut of 
the e of the middle syllable). The normal uninflected form 
teh-an could then have borrowed the in-suffix from the inflected 
form *teh-in-t. 

This hypothesis is supported by the example of the irregular 


7 Cf. op. cit., ὃ 125. 

8 Cf. OHG zeh-in-i Otfr.<zeh-en-i< *zeh-an-i, also the OS suffix -ari> 
-eri>-iri, driogiri C. Cf. Van Helten, JF, 18, 105, who attributes the 
OS form tehin to the influence of the corresponding forms of the i-declen- 
sion but does not explain how the suffix -an-i developed into -in-i. The 
weakening of the vowel a>e in OHG zehan>zehen was undoubtedly 
favored by its unaccented position in compounds (cf. dri-zéhan>-zéhen). 
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OE forms tien: tyn in place of normal *téon (> ME tén > 
NE ten). The irregular diphthongs ie: 7 in tien: tgn are 
obviously the result of t-umlaut due to the influence of the 
(unrecorded) forms of the 7-inflection *tiene : *tyne < *téoni 
< *tehant.2 The regular uninflected form *téon (< *tehan) 
then discarded the diphthong éo for the diphthongs te : ἢ of the 
inflected form exactly as the OS discarded the normal an-suffix 
in teh-an for the in-suffix of the inflected form *teh-in-i. 

The disappearance of the intervocalic h in tein < tehin is 
undoubtedly due to the fact that -tehin was so often used in 
the unstressed syllable of the compounds thriu-, fiér-, fif-téin, 
etc. Fr. H. (but compare téhin-fald M 3323). 

The form tian Ess. H. (< tehan) for *tean may perhaps be 
explained on the ground that the diphthong ea resulting from 
contraction could pass over into ia *° (cf. similarly eo > 10, kneo 
> knio, etc.). Or could there be here OFris. influence (cf. 
OF ris. tian = tidn) ? 


IV. Gothic aiw > Old Saxon *éu > *é0 > io ‘ ever’ but Gothic 
saiws (< *saiw-1z) > Old Saxon *séu > *sé0 > sé ‘ sea’. 


The combination *aiw in final position yielded the diphthong 
eo : 10 only in the adverbial particles (n)eo : (n)io and hweo : 
hwio (< *hwéu < Goth. hwaiwa) ‘how’. Elsewhere the final 
u (<w) disappeared after the long vowel @ of the preceding 
syllable, as in *séu > *séo** > sé. These conditions are parallel 
in OHG (cf. eo : 10, hweo: hwio but séo > sé). What should 
cause this discrepancy ? 


®°Cf. Kluge, Urgerm., 253. Here Kluge postulates a PWGerm. 
*tehuni (corresponding to Goth. taithun). This form could have yielded 
OE *tiene : *tjne but since the OE and the OS can hardly be separated 
here, it is clear from the OS form tehani that the original WGerm. form 
was *tehani, not *tehuni. The forms of the i-inflection were not original 
but of a later secondary development. Because of the preservation of 
the original e (Goth. taihun) of the stem syllable the original wu of the 
end syllable became a in WGerm. in accord with the law of vowel 
harmony (i: u but 6: α, see Collitz, MLNs. 33, 332-3). The 1-endings 
were then added directly to WGerm. tehan. 

10 Cf. Holthausen, op. cit., ὃ 83, c. 

11The OS forms séu:séo do not represent a continuance of original 
*séu : *séo<*saiw but analogical forms with restored -w:-o after the 
pattern of the short stems (bal-u, -o, skad-u, -o, etc.) or of the oblique 
cases with w (séwes, s€we) >wu: 0. 
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Evidently the adverbial forms represent the phonetically cor- 
rect development, wherein the u (< w) became united with the 
é of the root syllable to form the diphthongal combination é0 > 
eo > to = the original diphthong 60 : io < *eu. 

We are justified in assuming that this would likewise have 
been the development of *aiw in inflected substantival forms of 
the type séu: séo ‘sea’, Gu: δο Slaw’ (1. 6., *séu > *séo > 
*séo : *sio 12 etc.), if it were not possible to explain the retention 
of the original ὃ as due to the influence ** of the oblique forms 
sé-wes : sé-we, é-wes : é-we where the 8 is phonetically correct. 
The leveling took place here according to the general tendency 
to retain a uniform radical vowel throughout the paradigm. 

Such a vowel leveling was not, of course, possible in the case 
of the adverbial particles, hence the discrepancy, e. g., between, 
on the one hand, *aiw (= Goth. aiw acc. sing.) which had lost 
its association with the substantive and acquired an adverbial 
force ‘ever’, *aiw > *éu > *éo > eo: and, on the other 
hand, the substantive aiw- ** > *éu > *éo > é ‘ Gesetz’ > δὼ» 
éo with analogically restored -u-, -7. 

This same principle of vowel 1 vexing accounts for the form 
fé (Ess. H., Fr. H.) for fehu. The loss of the intervocalic ἢ 
would have resulted in *feu* > */:0 > *fio (cf. ehu[-scalcos|> 
eo- : te[-rid]). The gen. and dat. forms fehes : fehe with loss 
of intervocalic ἢ would regularly become *fees > *fés : *fee > 
fé (cf. gimahalida > gimalda),: whereby the radical vowel é 
was transferred to the nom. form *féw (in place of phonetically 
correct *féu)> fé. Thus we have fé: *fés: [6 (dat.) with 
uniform radical vowel just as in the case of ὅ (é-w: é-0): 
é-wes : €-we. 


V. Hs > ss. 


For the assimilation of OS hs > ss (cf. wahsan > wassan, 


12In the OHG Tatian the forms siolih (for sélih), snio (for snéo) 
actually appear. See Braune, Ahd, Grm.*-‘, ὃ 43, Anm. 6. 

18 Cf. van Helten, PBB., 30, 238. 

14 Cf. OE ὥ, OF ris. δ, OHG Ewa: Whether the stem *aiw- 
here is connected with Goth. aiws<*aiw-iz is uncertain (see Feist, 
Etym. Wtb. der got. Spr., aiws; Fick, Vgl. Wtb. der indogerm. Spr. 4, 
m., aivd f.). 

16 Cf. feu in ABC Nord. 
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lohs >loss, etc.) we may assume that the original spirant X 
first was weakened to the breathing h*® before the assimilation 
took place, for we know that wherever the spirant X was retained 
before 5 in WGerm., just as in ON, it was shifted to & (cf. 
*waXsan > ON vaza, OK weaxan, OF ris. waza, OHG wahsan 
(Δ) >NHG wagen, written wachsen). OHG hs was later 
shifted to ks but OS hs later regularly became ss, from which 
fact we may assume that the combination hs represented a 
different phonetic value in OHG from the OS. As to the 
chronology of the assimilation of OS hs > ss we may assume 
that the assimilation took place first where X was first weakened 
to h. 

The condition under which the weakening of Xs to hs (and 
hence the assimilation of hs > ss) first took place was in com- 
pounds where the combination Xs stood in an unstressed syllable 
(e. g., *scdr-saXs became scdr-sdhs before the time when the 
independent word *sdXs became sdhs) or in dissyllabic forms 
where the combination Xs was separated by syllable division. 
In the latter case the breeth stream was divided between two 
syllables and hence the syir.nt X did not receive the full force 
of the expiatory accent *” as in the case of monosyllables (e. g., 
*saX-sés became sdh-sés be ‘ore the time when the monosyllabic 
form *sdXs became sdhs). 

Later Xs was weakened to hs after vowels in monosyllabic 
forms where the spirant X received the full voice of the expiatory 
accent (e.g., *saXs > sdhs). Of course it is possible that the 
h in sahs : lohs, etc. still represented the spirant X, as in OHG 
sahs : luhs, and that the forms sass : loss with -ss are due to 
the influence of the oblique forms with syllable division such as 
sasses : losses (<sdh-sés : léh-sés) but this is not likely. It 
is most probable that the weakening of articulation X > h pro- 
gressed from dissyllabic to monosyllabic forms and that there- 


16 Exactly as in the case of ON *Xt>*ht>tt. See my article on this 
subject, Lang., 8, 215-216. 

17 Compare the weakening of X to hf and its disappearance in inter- 
vocalic position where the breath stream was divided over two syllables 
(e.g., *sé-Xan>se-han>sean) with the retention of the original spirant 
in final position after vowels in monosyllabic words where the spirant 
received the full force of the expiatory accent (e.g., sah =saX). 
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fore the forms sass : loss (<sahs < *saXs : < lohs < *loXs) 
are phonetically correct. 

In other words the weakening of X to h before s was charac- 
teristic of the OS in contradistinction to the other WGerm. 
dialects +* (hence the assimilation of hs > ss in OS). In accord 
with this tendency for X to be weakened to h before s in OS is 
the fact that in the combination X¢ (written ht) the spirant X 
frequently disappeared in OS (cf. giflohtan > giflotan; kraftag 
> krahtag > kratag; haft > haht > hat) whereas it was regu- 
larly preserved in the other WGerm. dialects. 

In conclusion it must be borne in mind that OS Xs (> hs > 
ss) may not always represent a PG Δ΄ 5 15 but in certain cases an 
analogical specifically WGerm. Xs. 


VI. The Use of the Masculine Form selio for the Feminine. 


In OS the masculine weak form seldo nom. sing. is used 
exclusively for the feminine form” *sel6a (cf. Héliand, 384 
thiu wuardoda selbo; 1998 thar Maria uuas mid iro suni selbo; 
similarly 293, 5926, etc.). 

The exclusion of the feminine form in favor of the masculine 
must here be due to the fact that the masculine weak form of 
the adjective had come to be felt as a substantive nomen agentis ** 
which may refer to females as well as to males (cf. Maria selbo 


‘Mary the same one = herself’ with, e.g., thiw idis . . . wuas 
tro lies scolo = Goth. skula ‘a debtor, guilty person ’, Héliand, 
3843). 


The adjectival substantive selbo is in apposition with the 
subject (tdis, Maria, etc.) and therefore represents essentially 
the same usage as a predicate adjective which in the OHG 
Otfrid 33 was often thus substantivized in the masculine weak 


18 Sporadic traces of Xs>hs>ss occur in OHG (cf. Braune, Ahd. 
Grm.*-*, § 154, Anm. 4). 

19 See Sverdrup, IF, 35, 149 ff. 

20 Cf. Holthausen, op. cit., § 340, Anm. 1. 

21 Cf. the form selbo used likewise with reference to a neuter noun 
Héliand, 4883 thé sprak that barn godes selto te Simon Petruse). 

22Cf. Braune, op. cit., ὃ 255, Anm. 3; Erdmann, Unters. iiber die 
Byntax der Sprache Otfrids, II, § 225. 

In Otfrid this tendency to substantivization was furthered by the 
exigencies of rhyme (cf. IV, 13, 28 druhtin min liobo, thes duan th 
thih giloubo), which fact may account for its extended use in poetry. 
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form and that too without inflectional change (‘ eine erstarrte 
Form’), as in the case of gero, wizzo, giloubo, ddeilo, etc. (cf. 
Otfr. IV, 13, 28 thes duan th thih giloubo (acc.); V, 23, 227 
thu wirdist mir giloubo (nom.), etc.). 

Perhaps both in Otfrid and OS the adverbial force of the 
adjective (predicate and appositional) may have been a con- 
tributing factor to its substantivization especially since the 
o-ending of the adjective was identical with the o-ending of the 
adverb (cf. OS Maria selb-o ‘ herself’ : efn-o ‘ likewise’). 


VII. The Weakening of the Vowel 1 > 6 in the Comparative 
Suffix > -er. 


The vowel ὁ in the middle syllable of an OS polysyllabic word 
was weakened to e much earlier in the comparative suffix -ir 
(cf. eng-e-ra, reht-e-ra, sdt-e-ra, jung-e-ron, minn-e-ra) than 
elsewhere 23 (cf. him-i-lo, mik-i-lum, fir-i-na, eg-i-so, etc.). 

I explain this fact as due to the tendency to lower 1 > e 
before r** (cf. -frisking : verskang, hirdos > herdos, kirica > 
kertica) which tendency coincided with the weakening of 1 > 6. 

Altho this lowering of 1 >e before r can with certainty be 
postulated only for accented syllables, the tendency probably ex- 
isted in unaccented syllables, for otherwise the weakening of 
4 > e would a priori not have occurred before r in unaccented 
syllables sooner than before any other consonant. This con- 
tention is supported by the fact 25 that e before r could pass over 
into a in unaccented syllables (cf. bismer > bismar) as well as 
in accented syllables (cf. beraht > baraht, ferah > farah, werold 
> warold). 

Since e before r could pass over into a we may assume that 
the comparative suffix -er < -ir could likewise pass over into 
-ar = -ar < -or (> *-6z) whereby the tendency to use the suffix 
forms -or and -er : -tr interchangeably was considerably increased 
(cf. *minnizd > *minn-i-ra > minn-e-ra Prud. > *minn-a-ra, 
ef. minn-a-ron Lind.). 


23 Cf. Holthausen, op. cit., § 129, Anm. 2; Gallée, op. cit., § 129, 2. 
24 Cf, Holthausen, op. cit., ὃ 84, Anm. 2; Gallée, op. cit., § 66. 
25 Cf. Holthausen, op. cit., ὃ 82, Anm. 2; Gallée, op. cit., ὃ 58. 
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VIII. The Adverbial Formation gidago ‘ taglich ’. 


Behaghel (Syntax des Héliand, 4) assumes that the OS form 
gidago (= OHG gitago) represents an adverbial formation in 
-o derived from a lost adjective. This hypothesis might be 
accepted a priori, were it not for the fact that the corresponding 
adjective appears in Gothic with ablaut vowel ὃ (cf. Goth. 
[fidur-|]ddgs ‘ viertagig’; cf. the substantives ON dggr: OE 
dogor). 

There is therefore nothing in the way of assuming that the 
adverbial form gidago was derived from the substantive dag, 
perhaps under the influence of the phrase dago gihwilikes 
(= OHG tago gilihhes) ‘jeden Tag, taglich’; the prefix gi- 
in gi-dago having the same indefinite force as in gi-hwilikes). 
The unusual formation of this adverb based upon a substantive 
may have had its point of departure in the genitive plural form 
dag-o [gehwilikes] of which the ending -o coincided with the 
adverbial ending -o. Besides, the genitive case was often used 
to denote indefinite time (cf. dages = OHG tages ‘ Tags’). 


IX. Bezto > besto; lazto > lasto, lezta > lesta. 


Neither Holthausen ** nor Gallée 57 attempts to explain the 
loss of the first ¢ in the combination ἐδέ, as illustrated in the 
foregoing superlative forms. 

Undoubtedly this loss of ¢ in the combination ts¢t was due to 
dissimilation,”* for which we have exact parallels in ON *° bozto 
> bosto, gztr > gstr, OF * bintst > binst, stentst > stenst. 


36 Cf. op. cit., § 239. Holthausen seems here to make no distinction 
between the loss of ¢ as a middle consonant and as the first consonant 
in a group of three consonants. He says: “ Schwund des ¢ vor s und ὦ 
findet sich in dem hiufigen besto ‘beste’ = bezto und einmaligem lasto 
M =lazto ‘letzte’, ferner gelegentlichem drohskepi C = druhtskepi 
M ‘Herrschaft’ und toroh(t)lik MC ‘ glanzend’”. 

27 Cf. op. cit., § 270, 2. 

28 Which is equivalent to Schliiter’s “die der nachlissigeren Aus- 
sprache entsprechende [Schreibung]”’, in Dieter’s Lawt- und Formen- 
lehre der altgerm. Dialekte, § 159, II, 5. 

39 Cf. Noreen, Aisl. Grm.*, ὃ 303, 2. Compare likewise ON sizt>siz, 
helzt>helz (with loss of the second t) and téksk>tésk, lauksk>lausk. 

80 Cf. Siever’s Angs. Grm.*, ὃ 205, Anm, 2. 
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X. Wirsista : wirrista. 


Both Holthausen (§ 210, Anm. 2) and Gallée (§ 355, Anm.) 
explain the form wirrista** as derived from wirsista through 
assimilation of rs > rr (cf. OF ris. wirra : werra, OE wierresta). 

If rs was assimilated to ss we must assume that the s had 
already been sonantized to z before a vowel (i.e., wirsista = 
wirztsta), for otherwise we should have expected that r plus 
unvoiced s would either remain unchanged or become assimilated 
to ss (cf. ON fors > foss, skars > skass, also the combination 
unvoiced s plus r, OE *les-ra > lessa, ON *is-az ** > *isR > 
*isr > tss, pis-re > pisse). 

That s before vowels was no doubt sonantized in OS (as 
Holthausen himself admits, § 210) is supported by the fact that 
this sonantized s =z exists in the MLG dialects. 

The assimilation of r plus secondary z (< original s) could 
then take place as in the case of r plus original z (cf. Goth. 
airzeis 583» OS irri). It is a significant fact that this so-called 
assimilation of rs > ss occurs in WGerm. only in the comparative 
and superlative forms of the adjectives in question where s pre- 
cedes the vowel. If in these forms the -rr- is derived from -rs- the 
fact should be mentioned that -rs- became -rr by way of -rz-. 


ALBERT STURTEVANT. 
UNIVERSITY OF KANSAS. 


81. am still of the opinion that the forms in -rr- go back to the root 
*werz-, as I maintained in my article “ Altnordisch verr: verri in seinem 
Verhiltnis zu den verwandten Formen im Gotischen und im Westger- 
manischen ”, Germ, Review, VI, 294 ff. 

82 Intervocalic s was not sonantized in ON as in the LG dialects. 

88 Cf. also the combination zr>rr in Goth. *uz-runs>urruns, uz>ur 
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SOPHOCLES, ELECTRA, 363-364. 


3 Ν δι... Ν - 
ἐμοὶ yap ἔστω τοὺμὲ μὴ λυπεῖν μόνον 

ra ~ ~ ~ ~ ~ 
βόσκημα" τῆς ons δ᾽ οὐκ ἐρῶ τιμῆς τυχεῖν. 


Thirty different conceptions of the meaning of these verses 
are recorded, among which are the interpretations and emenda- 
tions of such scholars as Brunck, Hermann, Wolff, Wecklein, 
Campbell, Burges, Arnold, M. Schmidt, Lobeck, Déderlein, F. 
W. Schmidt, Heimsoeth, and Bergk. I could devote but small 
space to a discussion of them in my first volume on Greek 
Tragedy; but I am prompted by an American scholar who has 
sent me his own explanation, which differs materially from 
mine, to go into the question more thoroughly and give the 
reasons for the faith that still is in me that the interpretation 
I have already published is correct, in spite of the fact that that 
faith was for a moment shaken by the cogent reasoning of my 
correspondent. 

We deceive ourselves, I think, if we imagine that Electra is 
saying in this passage what the standard editions make her say. 
As I see it, the thought is simple, not subtle and abstruse. 


ἁπλοῦς ὃ μῦθος τῆς ἀληθείας ἔφυ 
3 / ~ 3 
κοὺ ποικιλίαν δεῖ τἀνδιχ᾽ ἑρμηνευμάτων. 


That βόσκημα means material food, not spiritual, is, in my 
opinion, clear from the context. The sumptuous table of 
Chrysothemis is antithetical to the scanty fare of Electra, and 
the pomp and pride and ceremony of luxury and royalty in 
which her sister revels are set over against the low estate of 
Electra — πλουσία τράπεζα > < μόνον βόσκημα and περιρροὴ βίου 
> < οὐκ ἐρῶ τιμῆς (i.e. ἀξιώματος > < ταπεινότητος). Com- 
mentators cite βόσκεται κέαρ as an example of the verb used 
figuratively (Aesch., Cho. 26); but Electra is here thinking of 
feeding the stomach (γαστρὸς Bopa, Eur., Suppl. 865), not the 
heart. One may indeed feed on air (πνεύμασιν βόσκου, Soph., 
Ai. 558), or hope (Ant. 1246, Eur., Bacch. 607) ; but that which 
does not even exist (τὸ μή) cannot afford sustenance. Now the 
subject of ἔστω is βόσκημα (it is not the predicate), as τράπεζα 
is of κείσθω. That the current of thought runs on to the end 
in a physical channel can perhaps be shown best by a diagram: 
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SOPHOCLES, ELECTRA, 363-364. 


σοὶ τράπεζα κείσθω περιρρείτω βίος 
» ὦ 
--᾿ὀἩ-- 
ἐμοὶ ἔστω βόσκημα xen τιμῆς οὐκ ἐρῶ τυχεῖν. 


These correspondences and contrasts show that the poet had in 
mind all the way through σῖτος σωματικός, not yvyids—he does 
not switch off the electric current from the corporeal at λυπεῖν 
and then switch it on again at τυχεῖν, in which clause reappears 
a very material thing: τιμῆς, the outward splendor of the palace. 
Cf. Plato, Resp. 577A: ἔξωθεν ὁρῶν ἐκπλήττεται ὑπὸ τῆς τῶν τυραν- 
νικῶν προστάσεως (Tegius apparatus), ἣν πρὸς τοὺς ἔξω σχηματίζονται 
(magnifice componuntur) ... τῆς τραγικῆς σκευῆς (externae 
vitae tyrannicae speciet atque splendoris). With any other ex- 
planation τό must be taken with λυπεῖν, and this articular in- 
finitive leads the argument into absurdities.t The article goes 
with βόσκημα, and τὸ-ἐμὲ-μὴ-λυπεῖν- μόνον is a temporary compound 
adjective qualifying βόσκημα = τοσοῦτο μόνον ὥστε μὴ λυπεῖν 
ἐμαυτήν (== τὸ ἐμαυτῆς σῶμα) πεινῶσαν. Cf. Xen., Mem. ITI, 14, 7: 
ἐσθίειν καλοῖτο. . . ἐπὶ τῷ ταῦτα ἐσθίειν ἃ μήτε THY ψυχὴν μήτε TO 
σῶμα λυποίη. Hating either too much or too little causes physical 
distress (λυπεῖν = dolore afficere).* The nurse in the Hippolytus 
adds φρενῶν to indicate mental pain, maeror: λύπη τε φρενῶν 
χερσίν te πόνος (188). πένθος is luctus, ὀδύνη cruciatus. In the 
Cratylus Plato defines λύπη as διάλυσις τοῦ σώματος (a curious 
etymology), which shows that the Greek feeling was that λύπη 
signified primarily bodily pain (> < physical pleasure). Com- 
pare Plato, Phil. 31C: ἅμα λύπη τε καὶ ἡδονή, 43H: ἡδὺς ἢ 
λυπηρός, Resp. ὅ88 Ο: ἐναντίον λύπην ἡδονῇ, Prot. 358 B: ἀλύπως 
ζῆν καὶ ἡδέως, Xen., Mem. II, 2, 8: λυπῆσαι κάμνων, I, 8, 15: 
βρόσεως καὶ πόσεως. .. οὐδὲν ἂν ἧττον ἀρκούντως ἥδεσθαι... 
λυπεῖσθαι δὲ πολὺ ἔλαττον (but λυπεῖν ἐμαυτήν of an unnatural 
action), 11, 6, 22: πεινῶντες καὶ διψῶντες ἀλύπως σίτου καὶ ποτοῦ, 


Ar., Eccl. 359: οὐδὲ μόνον τὸ λυποῦν ἐστιν, ἀλλ᾽ ὅταν φάγω κτὲέ., 


* Moreover, if the sense is ‘Let τὸ μὴ λυπεῖν be my food,’ we should 
expect the optative rather than the imperative. Cf. Eur., Ion 634: 
εἴη μοι ζῆν μέτρια μὴ λυπουμένῳ. 

*Cf. Ar., Paw 31: μὴ παύσαιο μηδέποτ᾽ ἐσθίων | τέως ἕως σαυτὸν λάθῃς 
διαρραγείς, which is certainly λυπήσας σαυτόν (unnatural action, hence 
the reflexive pronoun). 
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Xen., Mem. III, 10, 15: (θώρακας) τοὺς μὴ λυποῦντας (chafing), 
I, 6, 6: ὅπως μὴ διὰ τὰ λυποῦντα τοὺς πόδας κωλύωνται πορεύεσθαι. 
The negative with the present infinitive (μὴ λυπεῖν) is used to 
denote the discontinuance of a positive course of action (ὃ ποιήσει 
μηδὲν λυπηθῆναι, ὃ κωλύσει λυπεῖσθαι), keep from suffering (bodily) 
discomfort = τὸ ἐμὲ μὴ λυπεῖν μόνον ἀρκοῦν βόσκημα. Compare 
verse 354: οὐ ζῶ; κακῶς μέν, οἶδ᾽, ἀπαρκούντως δ᾽ éwoi—an idea 
necessarily resumed in verse 363 to bring out the contrast be- 
tween Electra’s spare diet and the superabundance of her sister, 
just as ὀφθαλμοῖς in Medea 219 repeats the idea expressed in 
ὀμμάτων ἄπο (216). So ra dap’ ἐφ᾽ ois νῦν χλιδᾷς (359) reappears 
in τῆς σῆς τιμῆς (364). 

The infinitive μὴ λυπεῖν is equivalent to ὥστε μὴ λυπεῖν (cf. Ar., 
Paz 333). But the pain is physical, as in Plato, Gorg. 496 Ὁ: 
διψῶντα λυπούμενον. Compare Kur., Tro. 639: ζῆν λυπρῶς, Bacch. 
992: ἄλυπος Bios, Ar., Hg. 1266: λυπεῖν ἑκούσῃ καρδίᾳ... ἀεὶ 
mewn, Lys. 892: κἀμέ τ᾽ ἄχθεσθαι ποιεῖς | αὐτή τε λυπῇ. There is, 
of course, the concomitant mental, or moral, distress of the 
commentators in the utterance; but it is implicit, not expressed. 
The reason why Electra prefers simple fare to θεραπείας veo- 
πλούτου καὶ τρυφῆς ἀπειροκάλου καὶ διαίτης ἐν ἡδοναῖς (Plut., Dion. 
IV, 3) is that it would pain her soul to live with Aegisthus and 
Clytemnestra.* In the New Testament we read ἡ γυνὴ ὅταν τίκτῃ 
λύπην ἔχει (Which is certainly somatic), and this is followed by 
οὐκέτι μνημονεύει τῆς θλίψεως (John 16, 21). θλῖψις occurs once 
in Homer, but never in tragedy. Cf. Dion. Hal., Antiq. 8, 23: 
Bios τεθλιμμένος, scanty subsistence, Ar., Ran. 5: ὡς θλίβομαι, 
Pax 1239: θλίβει τὸν ὄρρον (certainly corporeal), Lys. 314: 
τὴν ῥάχιν, Ran. 20: τράχηλον. 

If the objection be raised that the infinitive λυπεῖν is without 
regimen, my reply is that Sophocles has constructions (and 
especially a case register) of his own. But the infinitive is 
merely a dative. We say ‘food for thought.’ Electra is saying 
‘food for not causing myself pain.’ The verse is brachyological 
for ἐμοὶ yap ἔστω βόσκημα τόσον ὅσον μόνον μὴ λυπεῖν ἐμαυτήν. Cf. 


*For the expressions cf. Eur., Hel. 295: πρὸς πλουσίαν | τράπεζαν 
ἵζουσ᾽, Suppl. 861: ᾧ βίος μὲν ἦν πολύς, 864: φεύγων τραπέζαις ὅστις 
ἐξογκοῖτ᾽ ἄγαν | τἀρκοῦντ᾽ ἀτίζων - οὐ γὰρ ἐν γαστρὸς βορᾷ | τὸ χρηστὸν 
εἶναι, μέτρια δ᾽ ἐξαρκεῖν ἔφη, 873: τῷ βίῳ μὲν ἐνδεής, Hipp. 109: τράπεζα 
πλήρης. 
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Ar., Vesp. 1288: ὅσον μόνον «idéva. The construction, as well 
as the thought, is the same as in Plutarch, Timoleon XI, 3: 
τροφῆς τούτοις ἀναγκαίας πλέον οὐδέν, sustenance barely sufficient 
for them and nothing more. Sophocles never wastes a word. 
Greek can form compounds as easily as German, and much more 
gracefully; and it can also enclose between the article and noun 
extended modifying phrases much less clumsily than German 
can. The difficulty in the verses I am discussing seems to be 
due to the failure of scholars to recognize the fact that the whole 
phrase 76 .. . βόσκημα is uttered in one breath, that from the 
time τό is pronounced everything is held in suspense by the mind 
until it reaches βόσκημα, when it suddenly closes with a snap, 
like a Gladstone bag, enclasping the whole as a unit of thought. 
Compare that much debated verse τἄμ᾽ ws ἂν εἴπω μὴ τὰ σ᾽ ἐκφήνω 
κακά (Ο. Τ. 829) and see my note on verses 198 f. of the same 
play.* 

Jebb translates the sentence as follows: “be it food enough 
that I do not wound my own conscience”; Masqueray: “ qu’il 
me suffise 4 moi pour vivre de ne pas faire violence 4 mon cceur.” 
Others either echo these renderings or evade the difficulties by 
translating too freely: “ Enough for me spare diet and a soul 
void of offence” (Storr)®; “ My only food be this, to spare 
myself what most would pain” (Plumptre); “ Be it my only 
sustenance not to offend against my conscience” (Young) ; 
“ For me—to outrage not mine own heart be my meat ” (Way).® 
I can understand the figurative language of the Biblical “ My 
tears have been my meat day and night” (Psalm 42, 3), but 
I am unable to conceive how “ to outrage not” can be βόσκημα 
of any kind for anything. Jesus could say ἐμὸν βρῶμά ἐστιν ἵνα 
ποιήσω τὸ θέλημα τοῦ πέμψαντός pe (John 4, 34), Electra could 
not—or anything of this type. Campbell’s rendering I shall 
take up later. 

It may be, however, that Sophocles did not write λυπεῖν. In 
my already published comment on the passage I endeavored to 
interpret the text as it stands. Certainly we should not resort 
to emendation until we have exhausted interpretation. But 


4 Greek Tragedy, Vol. I, pp. 150-153. 

5 A contaminatio (mind and body). But where does the translator 
get “spare”? There is nothing “spare” about Electra’s soul-diet. 

5 Rather unsatisfactory alimentation! 
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I had already reached the conclusion that λυπεῖν might be a 
corruption of λυποῦν. Later I discovered that Erfurdt had sug- 
gested the same correction. Finally, however, I decided to 
discard the conjecture altogether. Perhaps it deserves more 
consideration than it has received. It was adopted by Campbell, 
who translates the sentence thus: “I would have such main- 
tenance alone as will not cause me pain.” Erfurdt extracted 
from the words a different sense: “satis habebo non exagitari 
adulterorum inhumanitate.” 

If an original λυποῦν was misread λυπεῖν, the error must have 
been made by the scribe’s taking o for ε and v for :—not an 
unusual mistake in our manuscripts, as I have shown by abun- 
dant examples in Aeschylus and Sophocles, and by many more 
in Euripides. Here such an error would be particularly easy, 
since the participle is preceded by τὸ μή, which was naturally 
joined to λυπεῖν to make an articular infinitive, and was not 
carried on to the more distant substantive βόσκημα. First come, 
first served. If Sophocles really wrote λυποῦν, the sense is clear, 
for τὸ ἐμὲ λυποῦν falls in naturally after ἐμοὶ yap ἔστω as predicate, 
βόσκημα being the subject of the sentence; and this noun retains 
its material meaning of nourishment (for the body), while 
λυποῦν is used in the figurative sense, expressing, as it does, the 
mental, or moral, condition of the affticted maiden who would be 
obliged to partake of fare provided by her father’s murderers 
and to sit at table with the adulterers, if she adopted the way 
of life her sister has chosen—@avdvra πατέρα καὶ φίλους προδοῦσα 
(368). 

But I am inclined to think that the reading of the manu- 
scripts is correct and that we may say: “nulla opus est muta- 
tione.” Others may think otherwise. πολλοῖς πολλὰ δοκεῖ. 


J. E. Harry. 


Barp 
CoLUMBIA UNIVERSITY. 
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TWO LATIN ABECEDARIA FROM EGYPT. 


In his recently published book* Milne includes two Latin 
alphabets found in a papyrus of the fourth or fifth century. The 
second is in rustic capitals. Following the regular alphabet 
from A to Z there is an added line which Milne reads TH CH 
CH IS AE °E. He observes that “ the intention of the last line is 
obscure.” A solution of part of the puzzle immediately occurred 
to me and was confirmed by a glance at Milne’s plate. The first 
pair of letters is TH, as Milne has it, and is the Latin equi- 
valent of Greek theta. The second pair, however, is not CH but 
PH, the Greek phi. The P, as in the regular alphabet preceding 
this line, has a very small loop, and this is partially destroyed. 
Besides it is clear from the regular alphabet that precedes that 
the bottom finial of the P is different from the bottom stroke of 
C—and in the letter under discussion the bottom stroke is that 
of P. 

The third pair is correctly given by Milne as CH, and stands 
for the Greek chi. The C is clearly like the C of the preceding 
alphabet and unlike the P of PH. 

The fourth pair is PS, not IS, and of course represents the 
Greek psi. The loop of the P is small, as before, and partly 
faded. Thus the four pairs give the Latin equivalents of the 
four Greek consonants not represented in the Latin alphabet. 
The order is that of the Greek alphabet: theta, phi, chi, psi. 

The other letters are not so certain. Logically they should 
represent the Latin equivalents of the Greek vowels not found 
in the Latin alphabet. That would mean eta and omega. Can 
AE represent eta? And what of the next letter or pair of 
letters? It seems more likely that we have here the diphthongs 
AE and OE, with the O in the latter represented by a tiny circle. 
Following these there may have been another pair in the same 
line, for the right part of the page is damaged, as shown by the 
absence of M in the regular alphabet. It is possible too that 
there was another pair in the mutilated beginning of the next 
line. But no more than these two pairs could have been in- 
cluded and these two, added to the two still visible, would not 
have exhausted the Greek diphthongs. It is probable therefore, 
that only AE and OE were included, as being the only Latin 
diphthongs which differed in spelling from the Greek. They 


1H. J. M. Milne, Greek Shorthand Manuals, 1934, p. 70. 
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represent Greek αἱ and οἱ, whereas such Latin diphthongs as et 
and au, being written in the same way in Greek, did not need 
to be included in the list. 

The other abecedarium also deserves attention. Above each 
letter the Latin name is spelled out in Greek letters: a, By, xn, 
etc. Of particular interest are the names ἰλλε, ἐμμε, Wve, 
tppe, woe. These at once recall the Italian effe, elle, emme, enne, 
erre, esse, and the similar Spanish forms (efe, ele, etc.). It has 
usually been assumed that these forms do not go back to an- 
tiquity. So Schulze calls their final vowels “ unurspriinglich.” ? 
Unless we are to assume independent development in Egypt, 
Italy, and Spain, which is quite unlikely, we must conclude that 
the dissyllabic names originated in antiquity.® 

The name for h in our papyrus is Sacw. The reason for the 
use of the Greek name seems to be that the Latin name was 
still ha, and this sounded too much like a. 

The letters x, y, 2, are unfortunately missing in this alphabet. 

The two alphabets are also of great interest for the develop- 
ment of Roman script. The first is in so-called “ mixed ” uncials, 
It is really a semi-formalized cursive, almost a half-uncial. In 
letter forms it is more or less like half-uncial in every letter 
except a, which has the uncial form.* 

The other alphabet, found on the same page, is in rustic 
capitals. It is highly significant that the two alphabets occur 
together. They show that formalized cursive minuscule and 
rustic majuscule were used side by side and that our distinction 
between capital and small letter alphabets had to some extent 
already been made. They confirm the view that uncial is a 
descendant of majuscule under cursive influence, that half-uncial 
is a formalized cursive under uncial influence, and that these 
scripts are only two of many mixtures of cursive and capital, 
informal and formal.® 

B. L. ULLMAN. 


UNIVERSITY OF CHICAGO. 


Schulze, “Die lateinischen Buchstabennamen,” in Sitzungsber. 
d. kgl. preuss. Akad. d. Wiss., 1904, p. 785. 

*The forms beginning with « instead of ε are due to Egyptian infi:: 
ence (A. H. Salonius, “Zur Sprache d. griech. Papyrusbriefe” in 
Societas Scient, Fennica, Comm. Hum. Litt. II. 3, 1927, p. 34). 

‘Even some genuine half-uncials have the uncial a, 6. g. Ambros. C. 
105 inf. (E. Chatelain, Uncialis Scriptura, 1901, Pl. LX XIII), Autun 
24 (ibid., Pl. LXXIV), Cambrai 470 (ibid., Pl. XCIII). 

5See my Ancient Writing, 1932, Chapter VII. 
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A NEW FRAGMENT OF THE ATHENIAN DECREE 
ON COINAGE. (Plate I). 


In April of 1928, shortly before my visit to Athyto (the: 
ancient Aphytis) on the eastern side of the peninsula of Pallene 
in Chalcidice, a fragment of the decree here published was found 
by one of the local inhabitants in a field about a kilometer west 
of the center of the town. I took a photograph and squeeze as 
best I could at the time, and after the document was identified, 
endeavored during a subsequent visit to Olynthus in 1934 to find 
further fragments of the same stone. The ephor of Macedonia, 
N. Kotzias, assisted in the search, but no other fragments were 
discovered. I was able, however, to verify doubtful readings and 
to secure a more reliable photograph, which is reproduced here 
in Plate I. The new fragment is now in the Archaeological 
Museum in Salonica. 

The inscription was cut on native limestone, which is now 
badly weathered and broken away except at the right. The stone 
measures approximately 0.50 m. in height, 0.33 m. in greatest 
breadth, and 0.12 m. in thickness. The inscription is written 
stoichedon, and the original length of line can be determined 
with fair certainty as 42 letters by comparison with the frag- 
ment of the same decree found on Syme (see below). The longer 
strokes are cut with a chisel approximately 0.012 m. in breadth, 
and the shorter strokes with a chisel about 0.007 m. in breadth. 
Ten letters occupy, horizontally, about 0.16 m., and ten lines 
occupy, vertically, from 0.18 m. to 0.19 m. 

Fragments ΟἹ three other copies of this decree are already 
known, but they represent part of the text later in the document 
than that giver: in the fragment from Aphytis. These other 
fragments are not inscribed stoichedon. The first was copied by 
Baumeister at Simyrna and published in 1855; the lettering is 
well cut and the number of letters in a line is approximately 
fifty. The second was found on Siphnos; it is carelessly in- 
scribed and contains some thirty to thirty-four letters in a line.” 
The third was found at Syme and has some sixty letters in a 
line.’ Of these three fragments only that from Syme overlaps 

* Monaisbericht der k. pr. Akad. der Wiss. zu Berlin, 1855, p. 197. 


#7. @., XII, 5, 480; 1. @., 15, p. 295; Ditt., Syll.*, 87. 
®’Cheviaras, “Apx. ’Ed., 1922, pp. 39ff.; Wilhelm, Anz. der ph.-hist. 
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the one found at Aphytis. The first letters visible on the Syme 
fragment (=El[") belong in line 18 of the Aphytis piece, and 
small portions of the six succeeding lines of the Aphytis stone 
are to be found in the inscription from Syme. As will be shown 
in the commentary on these lines, it is clear that a few letters 
have been dropped out of the Aphytis text in line 23. Similar 
slight and unessential modifications of the text may be traced 
by a eomparison of the wording in the other copies, but the 
unmistakable conclusion to be drawn is that all the copies repro- 
duce virtually a single original couched in general terms and 
not applying to any specific locality. Tod has published recently 
a combined text of the three already known fragments, with a 
brief résumé of their content and a bibliography.* The docu- 
ment as a whole is one of capital importance for the Greek 
historian and numismatist.° 

The text, as given by Tod, provides for the distribution and 
publication of the decree in the cities of the four districts: ὅ the 
Island (represented by the fragment from Siphnos), the Ionian 
(represented by the fragments from Smyrna and Syme), the 
Hellespontine, and the Thracian (now represented by the frag- 


Kl. der Akad. in Wien, XXIV-XXVII, 1924, pp. 157 ff.; Hiller von 
Gaertringen, ’Apx. Ἔφ., 1923, pp. 116 ff.; Hiller von Gaertringen and 
Klaffenbach, Zeit. fiir Num., XXXV, 1925, pp. 217-221. A smaller 
fragment with only eleven letters preserved was also found at Syme, 
but it does not fit into any of the text as so far read and restored. 

*Tod, Greek Historical Inscriptions (Oxford, 1933), no. 67. 

5 For similar documents enforcing uniformity of coinage cf. Fouilles 
de Delphes, III (2), p. 170, no. 139; Ο. 6.1., 229, ll. 55f. In general 
οἵ. Wilamowitz, Aus Kydathen, p. 30, Reden und Vortriige*, p. 52; 
Viedebantt, Hermes, LI, 1916, pp. 120-144; Reinach, Mem. Acad. Ins. 
et Belles Lettres, XXXVIII, 1911 (2), pp. 357 ff.; Keil, Zeit. fiir Num., 
XXXII, 1920, pp. 47 ff.; Hasebroek, Trade and Politics in Ancient 
Greece (1933), pp. 156-158 (“the earliest State monopoly of foreign 
exchange”). For the value of the document to the numismatist cf. 
Gardner, History of Ancient Coinage, pp. 222 ff.; Seltman, Greek Coins, 
pp. 111-112. Cf. also Plato, Laws, 742 A-B and Aristophanes, Birds, 
1040 ff. 


*The fact that such scanty remains of an inscription, of which so 
many copies must originally have existed, have been found is probably 
due to its thorough destruction in most cities as soon as the dictatorial 
power of Athens waned. 
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ment from Aphytis).’ It next imposes a penalty on anyone 
coining silver in the cities of the empire or using non-Attic 
coins, weights, and measures; and, finally, it “deals with the 
methods by which foreign coins in the possession of private per- 
sons are to be equitably recompensed.” 

Because of the fact that at most fifteen letters are preserved 
from a line of forty-two letters in the new fragment, and be- 
cause of the lack of exact comparative material, restoration is 
extremely difficult, and in the first fifteen lines here given no 
certainty can be claimed for the restorations offered. Many others 
have been attempted but found unsatisfactory and discarded. 
Nor is it possible to determine how much of the beginning of 
the inscription is still missing. Where the text commenced, 
lines 2-7 provide certain penalties for officials or non-officials who 
obstruct or fail to carry out the provisions of the decree; lines 
7-11 seem to give instructions as to how the transfer of silver 
to Athens for minting is to be effected if the cities prove unwill- 
ing to abide by the decree of their own accord, and to provide 
penalties ; lines 16-18 authorize that a quota of the newly minted 
money shall be given to Athena and Hephaestus when the repay- 
ment in new funds is consummated ; and lines 18-22 provide the 
death penalty for anyone who introduces or puts to a vote a 
motion to permit the use or loan of foreign coinage. Finally, 
the new text provides for the selection of heralds and their 
dispatch to the various districts of the empire. This provision, 
as we have already seen, is partially preserved at the beginning 
of the fragment from Syme. 

A date for the document about 423 B. C. has been most favored 
by commentators on the other fragments. The new piece con- 
tributes no further evidence. Many Chalcidic cities seceded from 
Athens under the leadership of Olynthus at the time of the 


7It may be worth noting that the order of districts now proved for 
this decree by the new fragment was also followed in the list of 
tributary cities of the Athenian Empire as given by Meritt and West, 
The Athenian Assessment of 425 B. C., pp. 33-40 and 64-69. 

8 See Tod, loc. cit. In 422 B. C. Cleon made a campaign Thraceward 
and imposed Athenian autocracy on those regions. After the capture of 
Terone he enslaved the women and children and deported 700 men to 
Athens (Thue. V, 3, 4). For the increase in assessment, generally asso- 
ciated with Cleon, cf. the references cited by Tod, op. cit., p. 162. 
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revolt of Potidaea in 432 B. C., but Aphytis, unable to protect 
itself from the Athenian fleet, remained loyal and continued to 
pay its tribute to Athens.° 
The text of the new fragment from Aphytis is given here: 
ἐὰν δέ τις τ]ῶν dpxov[ των ἢ τῶν ἐπιστ] 
[ατῶν μὴ ποήσηι κατὰ τὰ ἐψηφισ] μένα ἢ τῶν [ἄλλων τι δια] 
[κωλύηι, ἄτιμος ἔστω καὶ τὰ χρή]ματα δημόσι[ α ἔστω καὶ] 
5 [τῆς θεοῦ τὸ ἐπιδέκατον" καὶ εἰ μ]ή εἰσι ἄρχον τες, ἡ ζημ]} 


[ia ἔστω καθάπερ εἴρηται ἐν τῶι] ψηφίσματι ὃ Φ[.. "...7 
[-- ---- εἶπε -- -- -- -- -- -- -- -- -- -- -- -- -- - JH ποιῶσι κατα. ....7} 
ΞΡ ἀπὸ Top πόλεων] τούτωμ περὶ ἃς [.... | 
ἐν τῶι ἀργυρο ]κοπίωι τὸ apyv| pro | 
10 μὴ édar|rov ἢ ἥμυσυ καὶ A[.. | 
αὐτα |i αἱ πόλεις πράττ[ ὦ] 
] δραχμὰς ἀπὸ τῆς μν 
. κατ] αλλάττεν ἢ ἔνοχο 
[s ἔστω τῆι “νῷ ζημίαι" ὅσον δὲ ἂν γ]ίγνηται ἀργύριο 
ἀποδιδό]σθαι ἢ τοῖς στρατ 
[ηγοῖς ἢ τοῖς ....... | av δὲ ἀποδοθῆι 


[τὸ ἀργύριον διδόσθω καὶ τῆι ᾿Αθηναί]αι καὶ τῶι ‘Hdaio 
[τωι τὸ ἐπιδέκατον" ἐὰν δέ τις εἴπηι ἢ] ἐπιψηφίσηι περ 


Ν , “ ” ~ / ~ xa 
[ἡ τούτων ὅτι ἔστι ξενικῶι νομίσματι χρῆσθαι ἢ Save 


20 [{ζεν ἀπογραφέσθω αὐτίκα μάλα πρὸς] τοὺς ἕνδεκα" οἱ ὃ 
[ὲ ἕνδεκα θανάτωι ζημιωσάντων" ἐὰν] δὲ ἀμφισβητῆι, ἐσ 
[αγαγόντων és τὸ δικαστήριον" κήρυκ]ας δὲ ἑλέσθαι τὸ 
[ν δῆμον καὶ πέμψαι κατὰ τὰ ἐψηφισμ]ένα ἕνα μὲν ἐπὶ Ny 
[σους, ἕνα δὲ ἐπὶ Ἰωνίαν, ἕνα δὲ ἐφ’ Ἑ λλήσπο]ντον, ἕν[α] δὲ ἐ 
9ὅ [πὶ τὰ ἐπὶ Θράικης -- -- -- -- -- -- -- -- κτλ -- -- -- -- -- -- -- ig 


COMMENTARY ON THE TEXT. 

Lines 4-5: Cf. the wording in the assessment decree of 425, 
Meritt and West, op. cit., p. 45, lines 32-33: ἀτ[ιἴμος ἔσ[το καὶ] 
τὰ χ[ρέματα] αὐτὸ δ[ εμόσι]α ἔσ[ τ7ο καὶ τὲς θεῦ [τὸ lov. Cf. 
also I. G., I?, 39, line 33; 45, line 24; 63, line 33. 


°The following are the significant occurrences of Aphytis in the 
tribute lists: ᾿Αφυταῖοι, Κ΄. H.G., V, 28 (I.G., 13, 218), to be dated in 
430-29 (Meritt, Ath. Fin. Doc., p. 20); [᾿Αφ]υταῖ[οι], Κ΄. HZ. G., V, 25, to 
be dated in 429-8 B. C. (Meritt, Ath. Fin. Doc., p. 24); [᾿Αφ]υταῖοι, 
8. E.G., V, 35, to be dated in 420-17. On Aphytis cf. Wilhelm, Anz. d. 
phil.-hist. Klasse d. Akad. in Wien, 1909, p. 58; Aristotle, Pol., VI, 2, 6. 
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Line 6: The first letter of the orator’s name seems to be ®, 
although I is possible. The vertical stroke is clear and is 
centered in the letter space, so that it cannot be the first letter 
of Κλέαρχος mentioned as the orator in a later part of this 
inscription. 

Line 9: For the rare word dpyvpoxdmov (not ἀργυροκοπεῖον as 
in Pollux, Onomasticon, VII, 103) cf. 1. G., II, 476, line 30 
(1132, 1013, line 30) ; Athenaeus, 193 D; Polybius, XXVI, 1. 

Lines 17-18: The tithe given to Athena and Hephaestus must 
refer to their joint worship as established in the Hephaesteum 
(the so-called “Theseum”) on the Colonus Agoraeus. This 
temple was apparently finished before 421 B. C. when the cult 
statues of the god and goddess by Alcamenes were erected in it,*® 
but it may have been begun many years before. There is no 
other evidence to connect Athena and Hephaestus with the coin- 
age of money, but the character of Hephaestus as patron of all 
metal-works offers an easy explanation. Although we know 
nothing of the situation of the mint, it is also reasonable to 
suppose that it was located in the region of the metal-workers 
who, we know from Andocides (I, 40),** had their shops near 
the Hephaesteum, no doubt on the lower slopes of the hill. 

Lines 18-25: In these lines the Aphytis and Syme inscriptions 
supplement each other and make possible a complete and reason- 
ably reliable restoration. The portions preserved in the Syme 
text are underlined in our publication of the Aphytis fragment 
and vice versa. The restoration is somewhat complicated by the 
fact that the lines do not coincide, those in the stone from 
Aphytis being stoichedon 42, and those on the fragment from 
Syme being non-stoichedon, with lines varying from about 58 
to 62 letters. 

The following is a restoration of the opening lines of the 
Syme text as suggested by the readings of the new stone. The 
number of letters at the beginning of the lines is approximately 
determinable from the indistinct photograph of the stone in the 
*Apx. Ἔφ., 1922, p. 39.1? 


[ἐὰν δέ τι]ς eix[ me ἢ ἐπιψηφίσηι περὶ τούτων ὅτι ἔστι ἕενικῶι 


νομίσματι x] 


107, G., 15, 370-1; Judeich, Topographie von Athen*, pp. 365-8; Robert- 
son, Handbook of Greek and Roman Architecture, pp. 115, 118, 328. For 
the statues cf. Paus., I, 14, 6; Plato, Critias, 109C, 112B; Cic., De 
Net. Deor., I, 83; Val. Max., VIII, 11 ext. 3; St. Augustin, De Civ. Dei, 
XVTII, 12. 

it Oi, Judeich, op. cit., p. 366. For the festival of the Χαλκεῖα at the 
lTephaesteum cf. Deubner, Attische Feste, pp. 35-36. 

*2Tn lines 1 and 2 it is possible to see on the photograph traces of 
several letters not previously recorded. 
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[ρῆσθ]και ἢ Sav[eiLev, ἀπογραφέσθω αὐτίκα μάλα πρὸς τὸς ἕνδεκα" 


οἱ δὲ ἕνδεκ] 

[a θαν]άτωι ζ[ημιωσάντων" ἐὰν δὲ ἀμφισβητῆι, ἐσαγαγόντων ἐς τὸ 
δικαστήρ] 

tov’ κήρυκας δὲ ἑλέσθαι τὸν δῆμον καὶ πέμψαι, (ἐς τὰς πόλες) κατὰ 
τὰ ἐψηφισμένα] 

ἕνα μὲν ἐπὶ [Νήσος, ἕνα δὲ ἐπὶ Ἰωνίαν, ἕνα δὲ ἐφ᾽ Ἑλλήσποντον, 


ἕνα δὲ ἐπὶ τὰ ἐπ] 
t Θράικης" -- -- -- -- -- -- -- -- κτλ -- ------ -- -- -- -- -- -- -- -- -- 


The old restoration of ἑλόμενον in lines 3-4 is proved to be 
erroneous by the fact that ἑλέσθαι is preserved in line 22 of the 
Aphytis text. A brief phrase, probably of no essential importance, 
has been omitted from the Aphytis text, for when this text is 
interpolated into the inscription from Syme the line contains 
only approximately 52 letters. In line 5 the order of the dis- 
tricts given in the old publication must be altered as shown in 
the transcript here published. 

Line 20: The board of Eleven had power to pronounce sen- 
tence of death upon and to execute certain classes of thieves and 
κακοῦργοι Who had been caught in the act and brought up by 
their accusers directly before them (ἀπαγωγή), provided that the 
accused admitted their guilt. If they denied it, they had to be 
brought to trial.** In the present instance anyone who pro- 
posed in council or assembly to use foreign coinage would of 
course be caught in flagranti delicto and so brought to summary 
trial by classing him as a κακοῦργος and bringing him before the 
Eleven. The phraseology in the passage in Aristotle mentioned 
above is in remarkable agreement with the restoration here 
proposed: καθιστᾶσι δὲ καὶ τοὺς ἕνδεκα κληρωτούς, ἐπιμελησομένους 
τῶν ἐν τῷ δεσμωτηρίῳ, καὶ τοὺς ἀπαγομένους κλέπτας καὶ τοὺς ἀν- 
δραποδιστὰς καὶ τοὺς λωποδύτας, ἂν μὲν [ὁμολογῶ ]σι, θανάτῳ ζημιώσον- 
τας, ἂν δ᾽ ἀμφισβητῶσιν, εἰσάξοντας εἰς τὸ δικαστήριον κτλ. 


Lines 22-5: Cf. Meritt and West, op. cit., lines 4-6. 

Lines 26 ff.: These would be the same as in Tod’s text except 
that I should prefer to restore in the last line [ἐπιχώριο]ν 
ἀργύρι[ον] (cf. Plato, Laws, 742B) instead of [ἡμεδαπὸ ]ν 

Davin M. RosInson. 

THE JoHNS Hopkins UNIVERSITY. 


18 Lipsius, Das attische Recht und Rechtsverfahren, p. 22. Cf. Aris- 
totle, Ath. Pol., 52; Etym. Magn., 338, 31; Pollux, VIII, 102; Bekker, 
Anec., 250, 4; Schol. Arist., Wasps, 1108; [Dem.] XXXV, 47. On the 
death penalty cf. 7.G., 115, 43, line 59; 1. α., XII, 2, 1; Aeschines, 
Against Timarchus, 113; Demosthenes, XXIV, 212; Hasebroek, Trade 
and Politics in Ancient Greece (1933), p. 175. 
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A STRAY PASSAGE IN STRABO V 1, 11. 


Strabo, in V 1, 1-11, describes conditions in Cisalpine Gaul, 
ending his account with a few statements about the western 
(Ligurian) part. Then he sums up, in V 1, 12, the whole 
account with a general résumé regarding the prosperity of the 
Cisalpine region. In our text there is a strange statement about 
the Ligurian region above Luna and Luca (V 1, 11): 


Πρὸς δὲ τοῖς ὄρεσι τοῖς ὑπερκειμένοις τῆς Λούνης ἐστὶ πόλις Λοῦκα" 
Ν > ~ > ~ ε 4 
ἔνιοι δὲ κωμηδὸν οἰκοῦσιν, εὐανδρεῖ δ᾽ ὅμως ἡ χώρα, καὶ τὸ στρατιωτικὸν 
ἐντεῦθεν τὸ πλέον ἐστὶ καὶ τὸ τῶν ἱππικῶν πλῆθος, ἐξ ὧν καὶ ἣ σύγκλητος 


λαμβάνει τὴν σύνταξιν. 


These assertions that (in the Augustan period) Rome drew the 
greater part of her recruits from this region, and that the 
majority of the knights came from there are very surprising, 
and Meineke rightly suspected the passage. Nevertheless it is 
now the custom to accept them as they stand, as does Honig- 
mann in his article on Luca in Pauly-Wissowa, Realencyclo pide. 

The objections to them are numerous. Strabo himself (V 2, 
1) says that Liguria between the Po Valley and Etruria con- 
tained nothing noteworthy, that the people lived only in villages, 
plowing and digging rough land. Furthermore, the remains of 
the town of Luca that date from the Augustan period are of little 
importance. Again, the soldiers of the early Empire that give 
their provenance from Liguria or Luca (see the lists in Ritter- 
ling’s excellent article on Legio in Pauly-Wissowa, op. cit.) are 
relatively few,’ in fact not one tenth as numerous as those of 
Cisalpine Gaul. Finally, as for knights, Padua alone (in the 
Po region) had some 500 equites according to Strabo (V 1, 7), 
the largest number of any Italian city outside of Rome (Strabo 
III 5, 3), and Padua was then one of a dozen prosperous Cis- 
alpine cities. It would seem then that the passage in Strabo, or 
a part of it, has somehow strayed? out of the description of 
Cisalpine Gaul into the discussion of Liguria. 


1See also Mommsen’s well-known study in Eph. Epig., V, 159 ff. and 
Bohn’s list of praetorians in the same volume, pp. 250ff. For com- 
parison one should note that in Bohn’s list Liguria provided 28 prae- 
torians while Cisalpine Gaul furnished 276. 

2Leaf (Jour. Rom. St., 1917, 19 ff.) and Van Buren (Ann. British 
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Just where we should put the passage we can, I think, sur- 
mise if we notice that Strabo has here some reminiscences of 
Polybius’ curious facts about Cisalpine Gaul (II 15),* where 
he says that Cisalpine Gaul has such an abundance of acorns 
that it supplied most of the swine for Rome and Rome’s army. 
When Strabo grows lyrical about the prosperity of Cisalpine 
Gaul in V 1, 12 (about thirty Teubner lines down), he has of 
course that passage of Polybius in mind in saying that the 
forests have acorns in such quantities that Rome is fed mainly 
on the herds of swine that come from there. Here, then, I 
should insert the clause about the population and wealth, and 
secure the same association between the army and its food as 
Polybius suggested, reading the first sentences of Strabo V 1, 
12 as follows: 

Τῆς δ᾽ ἀρετῆς τῶν τόπων τεκμήριον ἥ τ᾽ edavdpia καὶ τὰ μεγέθη τῶν 
πόλεων καὶ 6 πλοῦτος, οἷς πᾶσιν ὑπερβέβληνται τὴν ἄλλην Ἰταλίαν 
οἱ ταύτῃ Ῥωμαῖοι" < καὶ τὸ στρατιωτικὸν ἐντεῦθεν τὸ πλέον ἐστὶ καὶ 
τὸ τῶν ἱππικῶν πλῆθος, ἐξ ὧν καὶ ἡ σύγκλητος λαμβάνει τὴν σύνταξιν.» 
καὶ yap ἣ γεωργουμένη γῆ πολλοὺς καὶ παντοίους ἐκφέρει καρπούς, καὶ 
αἱ ὗλαι τοσαύτην ἔχουσι βάλανον ὥστ᾽ ἐκ τῶν ἐντεῦθεν ὑοφορβίων ἡ 


Ῥώμη τρέφεται τὸ πλέον. 


I assume that Strabo’s mention of the troops that came from 
the Po Valley reminded him of the passage in Polybius (one of 
his favorite sources) in which the food of the army is spoken of. 
Hence the somewhat loose logic of the passage. 


TENNEY FRANK. 
Tue JoHNs HopxKINs UNIVERSITY. 


Sch. Ath., XXII, 48 ff.) have pointed out several other stray passages 
in Strabo. 

8 Polybius II 15: τὸ δὲ τῶν βαλάνων πλῆθος τὸ γινόμενον ἐκ τῶν κατὰ 
διάστημα δρυμῶν ἐν τοῖς πεδίοις ἐκ τούτων ἄν τις μάλιστα τεκμήραιτο" πλείστων 
yap ὑϊκῶν ἱερείων κοπτομένων ἐν ᾿Ιταλίᾳ διά τε τὰς εἰς τοὺς ἰδίους βίους καὶ 
τὰς εἰς τὰ στρατόπεδα παραθέσεις, τὴν ὁλοσχερεστάτην χορηγίαν ἐκ τούτων 
συμβαίνει τῶν πεδίων αὐτοῖς ὑπάρχειν. 
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REPORTS. 


REVUE DE PHILOLOGIE, Troisiéme Série, VI (1932). 


Pp. 5-23. Jean Bayet, Le style indirect libre en latin (2° 
article). A second instalment of the brilliant contribution that 
was started in last year’s Revue (pp. 327-342). The author 
adopts two principles: (a) The style indirect libre relegates 
every spoken sentence to the third person; this is, to use “an 
ugly but convenient word,” depersonification. (b) It usually 
refers this spoken sentence to the time of the recital. Further, 
the mood in French is in general that of the pure indirect, but 
not so in Latin. The comparison of the narrative imperfect and 
the imperfect of the style indirect libre is instructive, and if it 
is easy to confuse them, this is due to their common lack of 
precision. The possible influence of certain ritualistic and legal 
formulae on the style indirect libre is noteworthy. This style 
is born of the desire to secure a conscious clearness by avoiding 
the too great vivacity of the direct and the stilted weight of the 
indirect discourse, and there is nothing artificial about it. 


Pp. 24-36. J.-R. Vieillefond, Adaptations et paraphrases du 
Commentaire d’Enée le Tacticien. In this interesting paper 
the author shows that while the texts of antiquity which were 
deemed works of art have been protected by a sort of religious 
veneration and handed down almost intact, texts of a scientific 
nature, unimportant in point of form but valuable for their 
information, were subject to continual changes, which kept pace 
with the progress of the respective sciences, and that when the 
latter texts were handled by professional compilers and editors 
of “elegant extracts” (morceaux choisis), they sometimes 
vanished altogether. To illustrate his point, the author com- 
pares parallel passages from two Collections (made in the 
eleventh century but preserved in MSS of the fourteenth) with 
related passages from Aeneas Tacticus and intermediary trea- 
tises. He adds that a study of these and similar redactions 
would also yield results of value in the field of morphology,. 
syntax, and semantics. 


Pp. 37-55. Chanoine L. Bayard, La clausule cicéronienne. 
A study of the metrical prose of Cicero in three sections: I. La 
théorie cicéronienne de la clausule. A discussion, interpreta- 
tion, and justification of the text of Orator 217 and of Quin- 
tilian IX, 4, 101-102. II. La clausule cicéronienne et |’ accent 
tonique. A study of both the theory and practice of Cicero, 
showing that the accent did play, if not an essential, yet a real 
part in many passages. Moreover, in prose, according to Cicero 
(Orator 198) and Quintilian (IX, 4, 119), the ear is charmed 
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by a certain alternation of accented and unaccented groups, and 
it dislikes too close proximity of too many accents. III. This 
section treats of “La clausule cicéronienne et le cursus ryth- 
migue.” It traces their historical evolution through the third 
century, at the end of which the grammarian Sacerdos recom- 
mends clausulae whose rhythm is determined no longer by the 
quantity of the syllables but by the accent, till the sixth in which 
the cursus is purely rhythmical. 


Pp. 55-66. Valentine Sapojnikoff, Quelques réflexions sur la 
structure de la Divine Comédie et de 1᾽ Enéide. An investiga- 
tion as to what makes these two epics, the one inspired by the 
other, so different. The problem is restricted to the exterior 
form and the dynamic structure of the narration, or the 
“ probléme du mouvement.” The key to their difference lies in 
the artistic conception. The conception of the Aeneid is neither 
confined nor unlimited. Its limits are the vast Imperium 
Romanum; the real hero, the mighty Rome sung by the author. 
The conception of the Divina Commedia is both confined and 
unlimited. It is the personality, the self of the author, that is 
the protagonist in the journey beyond the grave, and it is the 
illimitable universe that passes before that personality, that self. 
Along these lines the analysis of structure, of “ Vorgeschichte,” 
of dramatic dialogue, is conducted. 


Pp. 67-93. Bulletin bibliographique. 
Pp. 94-96. Derniers ouvrages recus. 


Pp. 97-117. Paul Couissin, Tacite et César. An analysis of 
the Germania and Agricola of Tacitus in regard to the contra- 
dictions of Caesar’s geographical and ethnographical observa- 
tions and an inquiry into the reasons that led Tacitus practically 
to ignore Caesar. Couissin rejects the theory of interpolations 
in Caesar subsequent to the time of Tacitus, and shows that the 
contradiction is constant, systematic and intentional. Tacitus 
belittles the passage of the Rhine, satirizes the descriptions, and 
emphasizes the slightest error of the “summus auctorum.” The 
reasons, beyond the attempt at more exact historical method are 
the embittered character of Tacitus himself, his despair of the 
regeneration of Rome, his obsession of “ Deum ira in rem 
Romanam,” which led the historian and many of the aristocrats 
to regard Caesar as the final catastrophe. Then, too, Caesar had 
been a friend to the Gauls, and it was Caesar that initiated the 
peaceful Gallic invasion (cum in urbem nostram est infusa 
peregrinitas, nunc vero etiam bracatis et transalpinis nationi- 
bus, ut nullum veteris leporis vestigium appareat, Cic. ad Fam. 
IX, 15, 2), an invasion humiliating to the old Roman aristoc- 
racy. Any report of this fine paper must be inadequate. It 
should be read in its entirety. It is sad to report that the 
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author died last March, and one can readily comprehend 
Ernout’s tribute: “C’est une lourde perte pour la science 
francaise.” 


Pp. 118-135. E. Benveniste, Le sens du mot ΚΟΛΟΣΣΟΣ et 
les noms grecs de la statue. The author shows that the real 
meaning of κολοσσοί is funeral statuettes, ritualistic substitutes, 
“doubles,” which took the place of the departed and carried on 
their earthly existence. By a fiction of wood or pottery the 
presence of those who had vanished was prolonged this side of 
the tomb. A sacred law of Cyrene, quoted in the text, sub- 
stantiates this. The word—pre-Hellenic in origin—was pre- 
served by Dorians, and Aeschylus used it in Ag. 414-419 to give 
a Doric touch. Herodotus uses the word in this sense and adds 
some further specification to indicate great size. The subse- 
quent signification of the word is derived from the Colossos of 
Rhodes. The study of Greek names for statue illustrates a 
double process of assimilation and re-creation: assimilation of 
beliefs that found expression in images and of the primitive 
technique that produced these images; re-creation of names and 
processes which, stripped of religious symbolism, looked only to 
artistic reproduction. 


Pp. 136-137. E. Benveniste, Supinum. A consideration of 
how the neuter supinum came to be applied in grammatical 
terminology to the forms of the supine. Benveniste thinks it 
very risky to leave it to the imagination to rediscover a semantic 
evolution, which the Latin grammarians have described with 
exactness. Noting that “supinus” after Augustus came to 
mean a state of detachment and careless indifference, he cites 
Diomedes: “. . . haec eadem sunt quae Probus supina ap- 
pellat merito, quoniam nec certum habent tempus, nec numerum, 
nec personam, nec significatum.” And he continues: “ cette 
importante définition fait bien ressortir la continuité qui relie 
ce sens de ‘ supinus’ a I’ usage illustré ci-dessus: c’est bien par 
son ‘ indifférence ’ 4  égard de la voix, du temps, du nombre, de 
la personne et du genre, que le supin se caractérise.” 


Pp. 138-147. K. van der Heyde, Poteram, debebam, aequius 
erat, etc. en latin ancien. The author notes that in classic 
Latin, the imperfect of verbs expressing possibility or obligation 
is used where logically a present would seem fitter (Cic. ad Att. 
XIII, 26, 2: etsi poteram remanere, tamen proficiscar). He 
bases his study on the original value of the imperfect and the 
special character of the verbs involved. The spoken language 
announces a fact in two ways, directly by the present and the 
perfect ; indirectly by an appeal to the memory, where we find 
the imperfect and the pluperfect. In effect, since every judg- 
ment of possibility or of obligation may contain a subjective ele- 
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ment, it may result that the personal judgment is not confirmed 
by the state of things of which it is the witness. Hence it does 
not employ the present, which appertains to reality, but the 
imperfect, since it announces a judgment based on memory. So 
the imperfect expresses a comparison not between two actual 
successive states, but of the subjective judgment of the speaker 
with the reality before his eyes. Hence comes for verbs expres- 
sing possibility the idea of regret; for verbs expressing obliga- 
tion, the feeling of reproach. 


Pp. 148-157. Marcel de Corte, Notes critiques sur le “ Traité 
de l’ Ame.” The thesis of this paper is that of the two groups of 
MSS on which the text of the De Anima rests, E, L (the latter 
only for the third book), and C, S, T, U, V, W, X, Y, the first 
group, or in short E of the tenth century, is of outstanding 
superiority, but that it has been the object of a “ véritable idola- 
trie,” which has caused the neglect of interesting variants in 
the other MSS. Any new edition of the De Anima should con- 
sider attentively what MSS of this second group, especially C 
of the eleventh century, have to offer. These MSS, though too 
little in agreement, have in their entirety a definite value. This 
thesis is ably supported by the selection and discussion of various 
passages from the De Anima. 


Pp. 158-213. Bulletin bibliographique. 
Pp. 215-216. Derniers ouvrages recus. 


Insert between pp. 216 and 217 (pp. I-IV). Emile Chate- 
lain, An obituary notice of Charles Klincksieck, publisher of the 
Revue de Philologie, who died on April 1, 1932. 


Pp. 217-290. Charles des Anges et Georges Seure, La 
Voliére de Varron. A remarkable contribution both in concep- 
tion and execution. The idea is the co-operation of the phi- 
lologist and the archaeologist—in this case the architect—to re- 
store antiquity, not as one may imagine or wish it to be, but by 
an approximation as perfect as possible to the probable truth. 
Here we have an architectural reconstruction of Varro’s bird- 
house based on Varro’s description (De re rustica III, δ, 9-17)— 
there are no traces left of the original structure—together with 
the Latin text, a translation in French, and an elaborate com- 
mentary. There are no illusions as to any surpassing architec- 
tural or aesthetic qualities of the original, but the paper is pre- 
sented as an application of method and certainly realizes its 
object. There are four plates, showing a plan, a longitudinal 
section, a transverse section, and a view in perspective. These 
were exhibited in 1920 in the Salon des Artistes Francais and 
received honorable mention. 
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Pp. 291-296. P. Chantraine et A. Meillet, @EAINA et les 
dérivés grecs en —AINA. An interesting study of the develop- 
ment of the use of the suffix -awa. Leaving out of count im- 
portant suffixes like -σις, -μός, -μα, -rys, there are small groups 
of terminations that are not indefinitely extensible. In his- 
torical Greek the suffix -a:va has served to form names of ani- 
mals, names of diseases, and names of certain material objects. 
The divorce that took place between θέαινα and ὕαινα shows the 
importance of the tone of the vocabulary, elevated, popular, or 
technical. On the other hand the occurrence of accidents in the 
history of vocabulary must be recognized. The existence of 
feminines like λέαινα, δράκαινα set awry the ancient system and 
turned it in a new direction. θέαινα, thus isolated, fell into 
disuse. 


Pp. 297-314. A. Ernout, Domus, forés et leurs substituts. 
The object of this study is to examine by the aid of very simple 
examples, how certain transformations of vocabulary come about, 
by what toil and procedure changes and substitutions take place 
insensibly and, little by little, modify the appearance of words 
and render them unrecognizable. We have here a series of biog- 
raphies of words reaching from Indo-European times to our 
own day. The author discusses changes in the meaning of 
words, their shiftings from one layer of society to another, their 
survival or disappearance, and their substitutes. The article 
concludes with the reflection that vocabulary is a mirror of the 
social status of a people and of the conditions of its existence. 


Pp. 315-349. Paul Collart, Les papyrus de Il’ Iliade (1° 
article). This first article is most interesting. The first section 
is an historical résumé of the discovery and publication of papyri 
of the Iliad. A list of the papyri themselves is then given. 
Following this, under the caption “ Destination premiére des 
fragments,” we have descriptions of school-texts, of the material 
written on, whether sherds, wood, or the reverse side of previously 
used papyrus. Then an account, is given of the “textes mag- 
iques ” and the manner of their use so far as known, and finally 
the “textes de bibliothéques ” are discussed. The difficulty of 
locating places where papyri were found is explained and the 
really important matter of the chronology of the papyri empha- 
sized, and chronologically arranged lists are furnished. Since 
the papyri prior to 150 B. C. have three particular characteris- 
tics, viz.: many additional verses, only a few verses omitted, and 
variations of text, there arises “ La bataille de la vulgate,” in 
which Collart takes a stand against Ludwich and offers proofs 
to show that the latter is wrong. 


Pp. 350-360. André Mirambel, La question de I’ aspect dans 
le verbe néo-grec ; problémes et méthode. The author calls atten- 
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tion to the duality of verbal forms in modern Greek (e. g., the 
two futures: θὰ γράφω and θὰ γράψω) and points out that this 
has nothing to do with duration, but is a matter of “1’ aspect,” 
“ c’est-d-dire du degré d’ achévement selon lequel l’action est 
congue.” The problems proposed for solution are: (1) What is 
the origin of “aspect verbal” in modern Greek? (2) What 
part does it play in the morphology of the modern Greek verb? 
(3) What is its semantic value? (4) What are the relations in 
modern Greek of “V’aspect ” and time? The author shows that 
these problems are so closely related that their solutions are 
interdependent, and that “l’aspect verbal ” in modern Greek is 
a heritage of ancient Greek, which proves the continuity of the 
language. 


Pp. 361-372. J.-E. Harry, Trois ou treize? Another of 
Professor Harry’s pleasing papers that have thrown so much 
light on obscure passages in Greek tragedy. I. In Agamemnon 
1605-6, Professor Harry thinks that Aeschylus probably wrote: 

τρίτον yap ὄντα μ᾽ ἐπὶ δὲ κἀθλίῳ πατρὶ 

συνεξελαύνει τυτθὸν ὄντ᾽ ἐν σπαργάνοις, 
construing ἐπί adverbially or with συνεξελαύνει (tmesis). II. 
Ὀμμάτων ἄποΣ {ἐν θυραίοις (Eur. Med. 215-216). The true 
meaning of ἐν θυραίοις in this passage is ἔξω τοῦ ὁρᾶν. tam’ ὀμμάτων 
“are the things which one sees,” τἀν θυραίοις “ those which one 
does not see.” L’époux acheté (Vers 240). Harry does not 
believe in changing ὅτῳ to ὅπως. The girl wishes to know what 
sort of person her husband will prove to be. 


Pp. 373-374. René Waltz, Salluste, Jugurtha, LV, 4-7. By 
the transposition of the clauses “exercitus . . . ducebat” and 
“sed igni... vastabantur,’ Waltz removes an anomaly and 
restores the sequence of ideas to this passage. He notes that the 
clauses are of about the same length; that the endings of the 
three clauses involved are enough alike to lead a scribe to 
“jump ” a line, and that the agreement of all MSS in the error 
is natural, as all come from the same archetype. 


Pp. 375-378. Fr. Bradaé, Quelques remarques sur |’épitaphe 
provenant de Césarée en Cappadoce. This epitaph was copied 
by a young Turk for Professor Sala¢é, who emended and pub- 
lished it. Later Professor Ryba emended it and in the Revue 
de Philologie for 1931, pp. 116-121, discussed the word ἔτυν 
therein occurring. Now Professor Bradaé discusses the epitaph 
anew, removes the metrical blemish and replaces ἴτυν by ἐύν, 
which he thinks more appropriate in meaning, metre, and epi- 
graphical likelihood. 


Pp. 379-380. Chr. Gaia, Sur la date de deux manuscrits 
grecs. The first, le Parisinus No. 1242 du supplément grec de la 
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Bibliothéque Nationale, is dated, on folio 25v, in the year 1627. 
The second, le Baroccianus No. 159 de la bibliothéque Bodléienne 
d’Oxford, is dated by a note of the scribe (on f. 218), who re- 
corded that when he had reached the place in question there was 
a total eclipse of the moon, which, he added, occurred in the first 
hour of the night, on the 14th day of the moon, Aug. 25, 1504. 


P. 381. E. Benveniste. A propos de ΚΟΛΟΣΣΟΣ. The 
author cites a text from Cyrene and an inscription from Argos 
which confirm in all respects his remarks (pp. 118-135 above) 
on the meaning of this word. 


Pp. 382-393. Notes et discussions. E. Benveniste (pp. 
382-390) discusses under the heading EKcritures méditerrané- 
ennes, the following works: Fernand Chapouthier, “Mallia, Ecri- 
tures minoennes ”; Martin Sprengling, “ The Alphabet, its rise 
and development from the Sinai inscriptions ”; Ivar Lindquist, 
“A propos d’une inscription de la fin de la période mycénienne” ; 
F. G. Gordon, “ Through Basque to Minoan”; F. Pathier-Bon- 
nelle, “ Alphabets des écritures cunéiformes.” The conclusion 
anent the first discussion is that, wherever the “ principe de 
Valphabétisme ” was born, it is always in Egypt that, directly or 
mediately, the elements of the most ancient alphabet must be 
sought. In regard to the transcription and interpretation by 
Lindquist of the Peloponnesian inscription of 1200 B.C., the 
conclusion is that the sole word that merits trust is εθηκε, but 
that one cannot expect much better from a succession of char- 
acters carelessly traced, lacking at beginning and end, with no 
separation of words. Pierre de Labriolle (pp. 390-393) dis- 
cusses “Der Montanismus und die phrygischen Kulte,” by 
Wilhelm Schepelern. De Labriolle maintains that the connec- 
tion which united Montanism with Phrygia, the land of its 
origin, is overexaggerated. 


Pp. 394-424. Bulletin bibliographique. 
Pp. 425-430. Derniers ouvrages regus. 


Pp. 431-435. Table des matiéres. 


CaroL WIGHT. 
CuaTtHAM, MASSACHUSETTS. 
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Lestizr WesBER JONES. The script of Cologne from Hildebald 
to Hermann. (The Mediaeval Academy of America, Pub- 
lication No. 10.) Cambridge (Mass.), 1932. Pp. xi + 98, 
with 100 plates. 


Professor W. M. Lindsay has remarked that if palaeographers 
were to get from some fairy a wishing-cap permitting only one 
wish they would ask for “a full account of each great writing- 
centre, its history, the vicissitudes of its script, the abbreviation- 
symbols current there, the marks by which we may detect its 
products”. The last twenty years have witnessed notable strides 
toward the fulfillment of this wish. In 1914 E. A. Lowe charted 
the future course of all such studies in his Beneventan Script 
(Oxford, 1914; followed by two volumes of plates, Scriptura 
Beneventana, Oxford, 1929), a work, however, which does not 
confine itself to a single writing-centre, but offers an account 
of one of the “national” hands. Among the works dealing 
with specific scriptoria may be mentioned the monograph of 
Lindsay on the early school of Lorsch (“The Early Lorsch 
Scriptorium ”, Palaeographia Latina 111, St. Andrews University 
Publications XIX, 1924), and that of K. Loffler on the St. Gall 
school (“ Die Sankt Galler Schreibschule in der 2. Halfte des 
8. Jahrhunderts ”, Palaeographia Latina V1, 1929). In a work 
of greater detail, and with a wealth of splendid fac-similes, the 
script of Tours has been treated by E. K. Rand in volume I of 
Studies in the Script of Tours (Mediaeval Academy of America, 
Publication No. 3, 1929), while the second volume of this 
important work is promised for the near future. 

The latest step in the fulfillment of the wish expressed by 
Lindsay has been taken by Dr. Leslie Webber Jones in The 
Script of Cologne from Hildebald to Hermann, in which he has 
taken as a model the previously cited work of his former teacher, 
Professor Rand, to whom the book is dedicated. Dr. Jones 
presents the results of his studies in seventy-three pages of text 
proper, followed by three pages of abbreviation-symbols in line 
cuts, and by five Indices: of manuscripts (p. 79), of plates 
(81-84), of authors and works reproduced in the plates (85-86), 
of authors and works treated in the text (87-89), and a General 
Index (91-98). The greater bulk of the volume is occupied by 
one hundred plates containing fac-similes of manuscripts, repro- 
duced in their original dimensions. 

Part A of the text (pp. 1-25) is entitled, “On the History 
of the Script of Cologne from Hildebald to Hermann”. Chap- 
ter I (3-4) of this part offers “ A Brief Account of the Libraries 
at Cologne”. Although the author cautiously qualifies this 
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account as “ brief ”, I cannot but feel that it is much too brief. 
It may well stimulate the reader’s interest, but will hardly sate 
his curiosity. In Chapter II Dr. Jones states the limits of his 
study, which confines itself to an investigation of twenty-eight 
manuscripts, which for valid reasons he believes to have been 
written in Cologne from the earliest times down to the year 923. 
He freely admits that future investigations may considerably 
increase the number of manuscripts which can with probability 
be ascribed to Cologne. Although the number of manuscripts 
treated is relatively small, the opportunities they offer for the 
study of the script are greater than might appear at first sight, 
since nearly all show the work of more than one scribe, while 
in one manuscript (no, 6) Dr. Jones detects as many as seven- 
teen hands. It may also be noted that the large number of hands 
involved has made the task of the author more laborious than 
would otherwise be the case. 

Chapter III (7-16) of Part A presents some interesting details 
in connection with the production of books at Cologne: leaves, 
dimensions, ruling, gatherings, signatures, abvreviations, and 
punctuation. In the matter of ruling Dr. Jones finds that the 
scribes of Cologne followed only the method designated by Rand 
as “Old Style”, ὦ e., with the leaves so disposed within the 
gathering that the convex line or ridge made by the hard point 
faces the concave line or groove. In spite of other evidence 
pointing to the influence of Tours from Period II on, he finds 
no example of the method of ruling called by Rand “ New 
Style” (ὦ. e., with ridge confronting ridge and groove confront- 
ing groove), which was in vogue among the scribes of Tours in 
the mid-ninth century. One noteworthy peculiarity of the scribes 
of Cologne was their fondness for ruling one leaf at a time, a 
practice said to have been rare in the ninth century. Another 
peculiarity is the frequency with which the leaves of a gathering 
were so arranged that hair-side confronts flesh-side and flesh-side 
confronts hair-side (though with the hair-side always forming 
the outside of a gathering), contrary to the so-called rule of 
Gregory. An element of confusion is brought into the discussion 
of the ruling by the fact that the perspective of the diagram of 
a quaternion is faulty (p. 8, figure 1). It gives the reader the 
impression that he is looking at the outside of the quaternion, 
whereas the lettering indicates, and the author states, that he is 
supposed to be looking at the inside. The section on Abbrevia- 
tions shows that the copyists of Cologne had at their disposal a 
fairly wide range of abbreviations, but unfortunately there 
appears to be none that may be taken as their shibboleth. Dr. 
Jones has made the interesting discovery that the 2-sign for -ur 
appears to have been in use at Cologne earlier than the apos- 
trophe (p. 12), though in the history of Latin palaeography the 
latter is commonly believed to be the older symbol. 
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Chapter IV (17-25) of Part A offers “A Brief Account of the 
Development of the Script of Cologne ”. Dr. Jones distinguishes 
seven periods — three under the regime of Archbishop Hildebald 
(785-819), the early, middle, and late Hildebaldian, and four 
more periods taking their names from succeeding Archbishops: 
Hadebald (819-941), Gunther (850-863), Willibert (870-889), 
and Hermann (890-923). In general he sees in the development 
of the script of Cologne a progress from a modified “ Merovin- 
gian”, shorn of its wilder cursive elements (Period I), to a 
“ Caroline minuscule of excellent variety”, with letters “ uni- 
formly clear, regular, and well formed” (Period V [p. 27]). 
Insular influence in script, abbreviations, and illuminations is 
marked in the first two periods, and may still be detected in 
the third period, but it is said to have “but a passing effect 
upon the general movements at Cologne” (p. 17). Dr. Jones 
detects the influence of Tours upon Cologne beginning with 
Period II and finds it very marked in Periods V and VI. As for 
the sole manuscript surviving from Period VII, he describes its 
writing as “a beautifully regular ‘ Martinian’”. The author’s 
use of the term “ Merovingian” (p. 17) to designate the script 
of the earliest period seems to me hardly satisfactory — at least 
without further elucidation. This term is, I believe, commonly 
understood to denote a variety of minuscule hands originating 
in the western part of the Frankish empire. But to what par- 
ticular type of “ Merovingian” are we to attach the earliest 
script of Cologne? Certainly it is very different from the script 
of Luxeuil, or the Laon az-, or the Corbie ab-type. A brief dis- 
cussion of the relationship of the early Cologne script to the 
“ pre-Caroline ” minuscule of other German scriptoria would be 
apropos. To me the writing seems to bear a rather marked 
resemblance to the script designated by Léoffler (op. cit.) as 
“Raetian”. Can we be sure that the ancestry of these and 
other types of German “ pre-Caroline ” minuscule is to be sought 
in the western part of the Frankish empire rather than in 
northern Italy (cf. Loffler, op. cit., p. 51)? 

Part B (28-73) of the text is occupied by a detailed descrip- 
tion of the twenty-eight manuscripts upon which the study is 
based, and of which specimen pages are reproduced in the 
splendid fac-similes. In the matter of identifying the various 
texts represented in the fac-similes it is surprising to note cer- 
tain lapses on the part of an author who as a rule shows such 
painstaking care. A diligent use of such familiar handbooks as 
Chevalier’s Répertoire and Vattasso’s Initia Patrum would have 
obviated several errors and inaccuracies of statement. For in- 
stance, Dr. Jones describes (p. 69) the texts shown in plate XCV 
as “(St. Augustine) Letter to Valentinus ‘de correptione et 
gratia’ and Letter of St. Evodius to Valentinus, both apparently 
unpublished ”. St. Augustine’s treatise De Correptione et Gratia 
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appears in the Patrologia Latina XLIV, cols. 915-946. The 
Letter of St. Evodius to Valentinus has been published by Dom 
Morin in Revue Bénédictine XIII (1896), 482-485. Of the text 
shown in plate L, 1, Dr. Jones says, “ A Letter of St. Gregory, 
the particular letter unidentified”. Whatever connection this 
text may have with the Letters of Gregorius, it is to be found in 
Patr. Lat, LXVII, col. 141 ff., with the title, Regulae Ecclesias- 
ticae Sanctorum Apostolorum, prolatae per Clementem Ecclesiae 
Romanae Pontificem, as part of the Codex Canonum Ecclesiasti- 
corum of Dionysius Exiguus; and again (without the chapter 
headings) in Patr. Lat. CXXX, col. 15 ff., under the title, 
Canones Apostolorum, per Clementem Papam prolati, as part 
of the Collectio Decretaliwm of Isidorus Mercator. 

Dr. Jones’ book will prove a valuable aid to all Latin palae- 
ographers. If he had merely published a hundred new plates of 
eighth and ninth century manuscripts he would have made an 
important contribution, but his work offers much more. It 
presents a clear and logical “ preliminary survey ” (p. 5) of the 
script of an important writing-centre of western Europe during 
that fascinating period in which the Caroline minuscule had its 
birth and reached its maturity. Technically, the volume con- 
forms to the high standards that one has learned to expect of 
the Mediaeval Academy publications. If perfection in any 
matter is attainable, it would appear to have been reached in 
the production of the fac-similes. 

RopNEY P. RoBINnson. 

UNIVERSITY OF CINCINNATI. 


Tax Lists and Transportation Receipts from Theadelphia, 
edited with introductions and notes by WILLIAM LINN 
WESTERMANN ... and CLiInTton WALKER Keyes. New 
York, Columbia University Press, 1932. Pp. xi-+ 219. 
(Columbia Papyri, Greek Series II.) 


This volume of Columbia papyri contains the texts of the 
rectos of six papyri (la and 1b counting as one since they are 
shown to belong together), designated as P. Columbia 1 recto 1, 
P. Columbia 1 recto 2, etc. (a “rather cumbersome fashion, the 
necessity for which is not obvious). The versos of these docu- 
ments are considered only so far as they assist in dating the 
rectos (6. g., recto δ). 

The tax lists (rectos 1-3 and 6): consist of the usual inter- 
minable string of personal names, dates, abbreviated names of 
taxes and amounts of money or (in recto 6) of wheat, barley, 
lentils and money; the transportation receipts (rectos 4-5) con- 
tain the names of various donkey drivers, camel drivers, a skip- 
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per, guards (ανδροφυλακες) and tower guards (μαγδωλοφυλακες), 
their places of residence and, in case of illiterates, their marks 
of identification, the commodity and the amount of it trans- 
ported, the places from and to which transport was made, the 
amounts of wages and transport charges, and the names of offi- 
cials authorizing payments and of representatives of the 
workmen. 

The index of personal names stars over fifty as “ forms ” not 
found in Preisigke’s Namenbuch (it is not to be inferred that 
they are all new names—e. g., Παχνουβεως). Recurrent names 
have been skillfully used, as in the identification. of rectos 18 and 
1b as parts of the same document, and in the approximate 
dating of recto 3 relative to recto 1, although they hardly de- 
serve all the space given to them. Isas, son of Apynchis, for 
example, appears in the index with three references, quite prop- 
erly of course, and is, also appropriately, listed with the same 
three references on p. 81, as one of the seven in recto 3 which 
can be identified with names in recto 1; but, further, the notes 
on the respective documents include references from each one 
of the three to the other two. Notes like “ The same man occurs 
in Recto 1b, 6, 6 and Recto 3, 6, 6” (of which the reviewer 
counted 133) do make rather dull reading. 

The editors’ suggestion that the long dash in place of the 
patronymic in recto 5 means “ father unknown,” and not, as has 
been generally understood, “father of the same name,” is not 
impossible but neither is it necessary. In the Princeton ledgers 
such combinations as ρων Hpwvos were frequent and no instances 
like Ἡρων ἰ--- were noted, while in the day-books Hpwy was 
the rule, although there may have been exceptions. And the 
three instances cited in the note to P. Columbia recto 5, 1, 7 
may well be exceptions. Absolute consistency need hardly be 
expected (cf. P. Cornell 21, 15 note). 

The long introductions to the Columbia papyri do not disap- 
point the high expectations we have of the Columbia editors. 
Recto 1 is found to be not an ordinary praktors’ day-book of 
laographia payments, but an official file-copy. On the basis of 
the numbers preceding each name and supposedly referring to 
columns in an alphabetical ledger posted from the journals, the 
editors have successfully reconstructed the ledger and the reader 
emerges from the diversion of watching the taxpayers all fall 
into their correct alphabetical places, according to the first two 
letters of their names, almost as pleased as though he were told 
they all lived happily ever after. The commentary on 1a, 3, 3, 
is a useful collation of references regarding the smaller meris- 
mot (phylakia, desmophylakia, magdolophylakia, potamophy- 
lakia) and their variation from year to year. 

Evidence is assembled from rectos 2 and 3 regarding the 
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reduction of taxes in case of taxpayers who died during the 
year (p. 82-83). 

From recto 4, receipts for payments by the bank of “ Sabeinos 
and Company,” and references to Sabeinos in a number of other 
papyri, his banking career is traced from the year 133 to 155; 
and these receipts are studied with the same exhaustiveness as 
the tax documents, with the result of new information on the 
activities involved in the transport service under the authority 
of the basilicogrammateus in codperation with the strategos. 
The functioning of the royal scribe in this matter is the basis 
of several suggested corrections of Thunell’s Sitologen-Papyrt 
no. 2—e.g., “On the basis of the dates of the epistalmata, 
Thunell’s list of strategi becomes chiefly a list of basilicogram- 
mateis.” “The one naukleros receipt . . . is unique. . . in 
the fact that it is the sole representative of a document deal- 
ing with government transport of materials other than grain ” 
—the shipment is 22 (logs?) of acanthus wood. 

Recto 5 is compared at some length with P. Ham. 17 and 
attention is called to the differences between the routine with 
transport animals brought from a different nome and that with 
animals requisitioned within the nome. 

Recto 6 is an interesting Sitologos ledger of payments in kind, 
with checks indicating “ paid in full,” as in the poll-tax ledgers. 
The tax here seems to be of the class epimerismot sitikot, 
familiar to us in the formulae of leases. “ There are several 
cases of payments with conversion from one type of produce to 
another ”—e. g., 15 artabs of wheat = 19 artabs of lentils. 

In only a few details is the reviewer inclined to question the 
editors’ statements or differ from their opinions. The phrase 
Aaoy(padias) και adAwv μερισμων (recto 18, col. 4, 5) is considered 
to be “ the first statement known to us from the papyri indicat- 
ing that the poll tax itself might also be included under the 
general classification of pepiopo.” But one may, of course, 
translate “ poll tax and merismot besides.” 

The reviewer is not yet fully convinced of the identity of 
syntaximon and laographia, but is still concerned with the objec- 
tions raised by the editors of the Princeton Papyri and is still 
interested in the suggestion made in Papyri in: the Princeton 
University Collections, p. xx, that the syntaximon was levied on 
a certain class of people. Supposing this class to have been 
exempt from laographia, they of course paid the same amount 
“when the laographia is paid at the 44-drachma rate,” but this 
is not to say that syntazimon and laographia were identical or 
interchangeable terms. But perhaps the Columbia editors had 
something like this in mind when they wrote “it is our con- 
viction that the syntaximon is identical with the laographia 
when the laographta is paid at the 44-drachma rate” (italics are 
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the reviewer’s). When the laographia was at some other rate, 
were syntazimon and loagraphia also identical, or were they 
distinct ? 

Another difference of opinion concerns the interpretation of 
the abbreviation per, as it stands in P. Col. 1 recto 2, or p, pe, pA, 
Au, ete., in the Princeton Papyri. From the position of the 
abbreviation—e. g., col. 2, 3 Exad per B(dpaxyas)d—one may 
assume that we have some sort of double dating, but it is an 
assumption. And the fact that per, pe, pw, μλ, Aw and, in P. 
Fay. 9, μετα λογον, all occur in the same relative position sug- 
gests that they mean the same thing, though this also is an 
assumption. If we apply the Columbia editors’ interpretation 
(μεταλογον)ὴ to the Princeton editors’ readings, we get combina- 
tions like: _ 

Ered pet (adoyov) B 
Exe X με(ταλογον) β 
Ered μί(ετα) λᾷογον) β 


Would A thus sometimes be the numeral 30 and sometimes the 
abbreviation for Aoyov? However, the solution offered by the 
Columbia editors is the more definite and may be accepted as the 
more likely pending further evidence. 

Another abbreviation, evr, seems to take the place of per in 
the months Phaophi-Pharmuthi, from which the Columbia edi- 
tors infer identity of meaning. They note, however, a number 
of exceptions (though not all that might have been noted in the 
Princeton Papyri) and attempt no explanation of this varia- 
tion in phraseology—if it is a mere variation in phraseology. 
Perhaps we should hesitate here to assume that similarity in 
position implies identity in meaning. Incidentally, this is not 
the first appearance of the abbreviation evr—cf. P. Princeton 13 
col. 2, 1, 16; col. 18, 32, where it is followed by a name (of an 
agent ?). 

In accurate decipherment and presentation of the texts, which, 
after all, constitute the editors’ most important and most difficult 
work, Professors Westermann and Keyes merit, and have already 
received from other reviewers, the highest praise. 


HENRY BARTLETT VAN HOESEN. 
Brown UNIVERSITY. 


ANTOINE MEILLET. Le Slave commun. Seconde édition revue 
et augmentée avec le concours de A. Vaillant (= Collection 
de manuels publiés par l’Institut d’études slaves, IT). Paris, 
Champion, 1934. Pp. xix -+ 538. 


This volume, of which the first edition appeared in 1924, seeks 
to set forth the phenomena common to a linguistic family as a 


: 
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whole rather than to give the structure of a single language or 
even the grammar of an entire group, so that it is comparable 
in purpose with such studies as Streitberg’s Urgermanische 
Grammatik (Heidelberg, 1896), or with Hirt’s Grammatik des 
Urgermanischen (Heidelberg, 1931-34), though happily without 
the frequently hazardous theorising which marks the work last 
named. In this second edition Meillet has been assisted by his 
younger colleague Vaillant, who, in constant consultation with 
the maitre of French comparative linguistics, has brought it up 
to date with a multitude of additions and — not infrequently — 
of corrections. 

So well known was the first edition among all serious Slavists 
and Indo-Europeanists that it seems sufficient here to indicate 
the principal changes in the second edition as compared with 
the first. These are as follows: the archaic character of Old 
Slavic is shown especially in phonology and morphology, not in 
vocabulary (p. 4); the Old Slavic of the first translators of the 
Bible was influenced to an unknown degree by Moravian dialects 
(5); the texts of the Suprasliensis belong to the translation- 
literature developed in Bulgaria in the tenth century (6-7) ; 
Slavic accent consisted essentially in raising the voice, but there 
were oppositions of long and short vowels independent of accent, 
while at an indeterminable period increase of voice became asso- 
ciated with the elevation which characterised the tonic syllables 
(18) ; Indo-European rhythm had already been changed in Pre- 
Slavic (19) ; Indo-European ph, th = Slavic p, t, but kh = 2/8 
(when it does not correspond to s), especially in words of a 
popular character (23-24); the tendency of intervocalic 7 to 
disappear (42-43) ; Teutonic feminines in -6 borrowed in Slavic 
as feminines in -y (54); question whether a nasalised oral vowel 
has been denasalised, or an oral vowel nasalised (61-62); con- 
fusion of *‘r and *“r in Old Slavic manuscripts (78) ; question 
of Slavic ji < i < ior et (81) ; prothetic w before o and g (82) ; 
palatalisation of gutturals by vowels and diphthongs (91, 92- 
93); long vowels preserved in the first syllable of oxytone 
disyllabics (105); long vowels arising from secondary pro- 
longations (106-107); jer as i, % and ὦ, y in Old Slavic (113- 
114); indirect evidence of *ja > *jé (119); 16» 10 and je/o 
(123-124); pt > st and kt > ¢ (128-129) ; treatment of Slavic 
sc and of Indo-European sk (133), of an and xm (140), of *tm, 
*om, and *bm (140-141); minor changes (144-145); treat- 
ment of *-én (149) and of o in final syllables (150-151) ; 
“metatony ” in Lithuanian and Slavic (165-166); Ekblom’s 
theory of Balto-Slavic accentuation (167-168) ; accentuation of 
verbs with preverbs (169); innovations in the Slavic accentual 
system (171-184); not every Slavic form should be regarded as 
a lineal descendant of Indo-European (188) ; effects of different 
development of “ strong jer” — which remains — and of “ weak 
jer”? —which vanishes (192; cf. 111); the athematic verb 
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“to be” (207); Russian mogu “am able,” etc. (213-214) ; 
verbs in Indo-European *-te-, *-ske-, *-se-, *-we-, *-dti, *-iti 
(214-216, 221, 235, 278) ; sédéti “to be seated ” (236) ; infini- 
tive in -ἰ and supine in -ti (242-243) ; s-aorist (249-250, 251) ; 
participle in -[ἅ (263); bimi (266); aorist in -arii (274); 
xostg as a future auxiliary (285); Slavic “ iteratives” should 
rather be termed “ derivative imperfectives” (291); réle of 
preverbs (292-293, 295) ; imperfectives in -je- and -ovati (296- 
297) ; preverbs with derivative imperfectives (299); derivative 
imperfectives in -yva- (303); intonation in derivative imper- 
fectives (304) ; origin of -mé in the first person plural of the 
athematic present (316); dual endings (324, 325, 327); the 
presents of zotéti “to wish” and doviléti “to suffice” (331- 
332); origin of the gerundive (334); traces of the old middle 
value of the participle now usually passive in force, and the 
present participle in -mi as denoting possibility (335) ; apposi- 
tional participle with verbs of knowing, thinking, and saying 
(336-337) ; “ postverbal” nouns (340-341, 345-346); mascu- 
lines in *-men (349); formations in -iji, -ka, and *-bh-en- 
(357%, 363, 367) ; the comparative suffix (370-371) ; the nega- 
tive prefix 9 < *n (377); instrumental plurals in -imi and -y 
(395) and locative plurals in *-st% (396); inflexional endings 
in -m- in consonantal stems (423); nominative-accusative of 
-n-stems (426); nominative singular masculine of the compara- 
tive (431-432); on the anaphoric pronoun je- (438); the 
triple demonstratives si, ti, onti : Latin hic, iste, ille (439) ;? 
accusative singular of the personal pronouns (453); pluralia 
tantum (458); adverbs in -ima (470-471) ; postpositive article 
(478) ; scanty survivals of relative *io- in Slavic (486). 

The final chapter on Vocabulary (492-517) is entirely new. 
The keen interest of Meillet in this subject is well known; ? 
and the chapter treats of the components of the Slavic vocabu- 
lary (492-494), the elements which it has in common with the 
rest of the Indo-European group (494-502), with Baltic and 
Slavic (502-506), with Indo-Iranian (506-509), with western 
Indo-European (509-511), borrowings from Teutonic (511- 
514), the influence of Christianity on the Slavic vocabulary 
(514-516), and miscellaneous borrowings (516-517). 


1 This triple system of demonstratives, one may add, is found not only 
in Slavic, Italic, and Armenian, as MM. Meillet and Vaillant observe, 
but also in Celtic, where various devices are employed in Gaelic, Manx, 
Welsh, and Breton (e.g., Modern Irish an capall sin, id [< Old Irish 
-suide], so “hic, iste, ille equus,” imitated in Scots English this, yon, 
that horse. 

2Cf. his Introduction ἃ Vétude comparative des langues indo- 
européennes’, Paris, 1934, ch. viii; Hsquisse d’une histoire de la langue 
latine?, Paris, 1931, pp. 31-33, 40-47, 67-71, 165-190, 273-278; Caractéres 
généraux des langues germaniques*, Paris, 1930, pp. 195-230; Dialectes 
indo-européens, Paris, 1908, pp. 17-23, 126-130. 
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In its new form the volume is even more indispensable both 
to the Slavist and to the Indo-Europeanist than it was in its 
first edition. 


Louis H. Gray. 
CoLUMBIA UNIVERSITY. 


Bg6ORN COLLINDER. Indo-uralisches Sprachgut. Die Urverwandt- 
schaft zwischen der indoeuropidischen und der uralischen 
(finnischugrischsamojedischen) Sprachfamilie (— Uppsala 
Universitets Arsskrift 1934, Filosofi, sprakvetenskap och 
historiska vetenskaper, 1). Uppsala, A.-B. Lundequistska 
Bokhandeln. Pp. 116. 


This study on the relationship of Indo-European, Finno- 
Ugric, and Samoyede by the successor of K. B. Wiklund in the 
chair of Finno-Ugric linguistics at Uppsala may unhesitatingly 
be termed the best which has thus far appeared on its theme. 
Unbiassed to an unusual degree, it states, after an historical 
survey of previous investigations of the problem, parallels be- 
tween Indo-European and Finno-Ugric-Samoyede in morphology 
and lexicography, fully recognising the difficulties involved and 
refraining from any categorical conclusion, though pointing 
out — with much justice— that so large a number of resem- 
blances seems more explicable by the hypothesis of original 
kinship than by that of mere chance coincidence: as a matter of 
fact, the cogency of such likenesses is geometrical rather than 
arithmetical in ratio. 

Professor Collinder summarises his conclusions thus (p. 3): 
“T do not believe that the present investigation has proved that 
the Uralic linguistic family is related to the Indo-European. 
I have sought only to show that the opposite supposition is less 
probable. And if this be the case, we are quite justified, and 
even bound, to use the Indo-Uralic theory as a working hypothe- 
sis with the hope that it may prove fruitful for Indo-European 
comparative linguistics.” 

The author has read widely and wisely in Indo-European, 
and his principal parallels between Finno-Ugric-Samoyede and 
Indo-European are as follows: nominative plurals of the types 
of Finnish lintui, Lapp némai ~ Greek λύκοι, Gothic blinda 
[but the Indo-European ending is probably borrowed from the 
pronominal declension] (pp. 19-20); accusative singular in a 
nasal — Finnish kodan, Samoyede yudam ~ Sanskrit vfkam, 
Greek λύκον, etc. (p. 21); ablative singular in -t— Finnish 
ylta, Mordvin tolgada, tolgado, Tawgy takada ~ Sanskrit vrkat, 
Old Latin meritod [but the Indo-European ending was, more 
probably, *-t(0)s] (pp. 21-22); ‘casus rectus’ in -¢-— Lule 
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tat, tuot ~ Sanskrit tat, Gothic pat-a [I am inclined, however, 
to see in the Indo-European -¢ a neuter (inanimate) sign, a 
theory which I hope sometime to discuss in more detail] (pp. 
22-26) ; m as a sign of the oblique case — Ersa Mordvin inessive 
kudo-so-n, illative kudo-zo-n, ablative kudo-do-n ~ Sanskrit 
genitive yak-n-ds, Latin teci-no-r-is [one may suggest, however, 
that the Indo-European -n- is connected with the adjectival 
formative -o/eno-| (pp. 26-30); aorists in -s- — Cheremiss 
fides, Yenissei madadas ~ Sanskrit dvak-sam, Latin véxi (pp. 
33-35) ; personal endings (pp. 35-36) — 


Finno-Ugric Samoyede Indo-European present 
Ist sing. Votyak lektom Yenissei madam Sanskrit dsmi, dsam 
[2d “ Finn. menet Kanisian epti, Sanskrit 


Ist plur. Lapp médndimek Tawgy mata’amw’ 


= Hung. hallotok Yenissei maddda’ 


véttha, Greek οἶσθα, 
Kuchaean 
Sanskrit bhdérdmas (+) 
dbharata, 
Greek φέρετε: 


F-U F-U I-E F-U I-E 
a a p p,b,u ἢ r 
6 1, 6 m m l 
0 0 t~d t,d,dh § 8 
Lda} gina s (init. ) sn 
sk (Sam.s) sk, 29 < 8g | 
k (Sam. h) ἣ, gh, φῇ, g% ἡ (init.) h~s 8 


nominal and verbal determinatives — -1-, -ἴο-, -ἰ(1)-, -l-, -m-, 

As regards the lexicographical correspondences (pp. 53-75), 
it seems safest to leave them sub judice —this whole problem, 
as Prof. Collinder would be the last to deny, is still too uncertain 
to permit any certain conclusions, although we must except 
from this statement the characteristic phonemes of the personal 
pronouns: ist sing. -m-, 2d sing. -t-, 8d sing, -h- ~ -s- : -s-; 
the demonstratives in -t-, ct, and -t-; the relative in -i-; and 
the interrogative in ἢ : 

Assuming, however, fh these correspondences are inherited 
from a common source, and are not mere borrowings — and«it 
must be emphasised that practically all the words in question 
are found not only in Finno-Ugric (which is acknowledged to 
have borrowed extensively from Indo-European), but also in 
Uralic (e. g., Samoyede), which is not known to contain Indo- 
European loan-words (p. 16) —we may make the following 
tentative phonological equations: 


(Correspondences for Indo-European k, g, gh, g¥h, bh seem 
to be lacking; probably they would be k, k, k, k, p.) 


Louis H. Gray. 


CoLuMBIA UNIVERSITY. 
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Zenon Papyri, Volume I. Business Papers of the Third Century 
B.C. dealing with Palestine and Egypt. Edited with 
Introductions and Notes by WiLtt1AmM Linn WESTERMANN 
and E.izABETH SAYRE HASENOEHRL. (Columbia Papyri, 
Greek Series, No. 3.) New York, Columbia University 
Press, 1934. Pp. x-+177 and 8 plates. 4°. Price $6.00. 


The senior editor of this welcome addition to the Zenon papyri 
has long since won a secure place in this field; Miss Hasenoehrl 
is a newcomer whose advent is auspiciously marked by a valuable 
contribution to the source material for the history of Egypt under 
the early Ptolemies. 

The fifty-eight texts which the editors have included in this 
volume cover, in point of time, a large part of Zenon’s activity 
in the service of Apollonius, the dioecetes of Egypt in the reign 
of Ptolemy Philadelphus. The texts are arranged chronologically, 
as is usual and appropriate in editions of Zenon papyri. Hach 
of the eleven years from 259 to 248 is represented. As previous 
publications of Zenon material would lead us to expect, the year 
257 is the focal point of the correspondence. Zenon was then in 
Egypt, travelling in the retinue of Apollonius as his chief of 
staff. To the early years of his career, spent as a business agent 
in Palestine, belongs an instructive account (No. 2) of the 
earnings of a camel caravan trading between Galilee, Sidon, 
Gaza, and Egypt. The intense human interest of these papyri 
comes to the fore in a letter (No. 6) received by Zenon at 
Berenikes Hormos during his first long trip with Apollonius. 
A mother writes to Zenon to complain of the abusive treatment 
which her son has endured at the hands of one of his subordinates. 
The amusing mixture of maternal affection and business con- 
cern creates a full-length portrait of permanent value. From a 
later time, when Zenon was entrenched as manager of the large 
estate of Apollonius in the Fayum, comes a letter from Apol- 
lonius (No. 42) throwing new light on Zenon’s activity in the 
sphere of tax collection. In the same period falls a magnificent 
document (No. 54) which has already excited discussion and is 
here edited for the second time. Inasmuch as it contains the 
materials. and directions for the preparation of a case against 
delinquent lessees, its legal importance cannot be overestimated. 
These are but a few specimens out of an abundant harvest. Nine 
documents previously scattered in periodicals are here gathered 
into the series. To Nos. 2 and 54 special bibliographies have 
been appended. The introduction to No. 49 includes a useful 
list of the eponymous commanders known to us from the period 
of the Zenon papyri. Some of the documents have seals still 
attached, and these are carefully described. In seven of the 
Columbia fragments patience and skill have effected identifica- 
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tions with corresponding fragments in foreign collections. Palaeo- 
graphic study is facilitated by the inclusion of eight good, if Ἷ 
somewhat dark, plates which give facsimiles of nine of the 
papyri. The volume concludes with the usual indexes. 

Professor Westermann and Miss Hasenoehrl have enriched the 
edition with penetrating introductions. The sub-title of the 
volume—Business Papers of the Third Century B.C., ete— 
reveals the point of view from which the papyri are constantly 
studied, and the editors make the most of their opportunity. 
The papyri are analyzed for what they can contribute to the 
economic history of the period. Prices, wages, money values— 
the volume is a mine of information for those who can appreciate ἷ 
the dogma that history must be referred to its source. 

The contents of the texts are not easily exhausted, and it is no | 
reflection on the editors if a gleaner, following in the tracks of 


the reapers, finds a bit here and there to complete the harvest. 
The editor of papyri faces a peculiarly difficult task, and some 
details inevitably escape him. Before indicating such of them 
as have come to my attention, I believe it worth while to com- 
ment on matters of method. As everyone knows, methods of 
editing papyri have been under discussion for many years, and ἢ 
only through continued discussion shall we arrive at unanimity. 


The editors have chosen, whether from practical or from 
theoretical considerations, to omit the customary Greek accents. 
The omission rarely involves inconvenience so long as the reader 
has before him a texte suivi, although even there accentuation 
is at times a valuable instrument of interpretation. It does 
involve a great deal of inconvenience when his attention is con- , 
centrated on an index. Index IX, e.g., contains the words 
αιρειν, εξαιρειν, καθαιρειν, οιος, ρυμα, υστερα, ως. If the reader is 
looking for αἴρειν, ἐξαίρειν, καθαίρειν, οἷος, ῥύμα, ὑστέρα (noun), 
ὥς, he does not wish to be referred to αἱρεῖν, ἐξαιρεῖν, καθαιρεῖν, . 
οἷος, ῥῦμα, ὕστερα (adj.), ὕστερα (noun), ws. The argument, | 
I believe, needs no elaboration. 

A more likely source of trouble is the decision of the editors 
(p. v), to place dots “under all letters which are not clear 
enough to be read with certainty, even where the correctness 
of the reading is obvious.” The dot is thus used to mark not 
only truly doubtful traces but also mutilated letters which are 
certain (cf. p. 160, n. 2). This procedure is a natural con- 
sequence of the rejection of the bar formerly placed under in- 
complete letters. The exclusion of the bar has resulted in a 
more liberal use of dots. Professor Wilcken, to whom all papyrolo- 
gists are indebted for guidance, prefers to retain the bar. At 
any rate, dots must be reserved for letters which are truly in 
doubt. Under the most favorable conditions no editor need fear 
that his text will show too few dots. er enough, the bar 
does turn up in P. Col. III (e.g., No. 5, 2; 59, 10), but its 
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function has for the most part been usurped by the dot. If the 
dot is to be used so loosely, editors must ask themselves how the 
reader is to know whether the dotted letter in front of him is 
mutilated but certain, or really doubtful. 

There is a real advantage in recording in the notes all varia- 
tions from the orthographic norm. The note is a guarantee that 
the reading is genuine, and not simply a typographic slip. The 
note is also a welcome aid to those who have no professional 
competence in the vagaries of speech and spelling reflected by 
papyri. The alternative is an orthographic index. 

The indexes have been painstakingly compiled, but their value 
is somewhat impaired by confusion of forms. It seems to me 
inadvisable to group forms of both εἶδον and οἶδα under εἰδέναι, 
ὅτι and 6 τι under ὅτι; to record παριδεῖν (Pap. παρίδῃς) under 
mapedevat, τὸ σύμβολον under σύμβολος, the first component of 

> 7 under ἀλλά, δεξαμενή (reservoir) under δέχεσθαι, προκέχρηται 
under προκιχράναι but προκεχρησμένα under προχρᾶσθαι, τάχιστα 
once under τάχα and once under τάχιστα, ἀλλήλων under the rare 
singular ἄλληλος ; to make separate entries of χάριν (not adv. 
acc.) and χάρις. Is it likely that anyone will look for καὐτός 
when interested in αὐτός, for κεῖνος when interested in ἐκεῖνος, 
or for ἐνπυρισμός when interested in ἐμπυρισμός, unless cross- 
reference is made? ‘There are very few errors: ἄν (Pap. 6 τι 
ἂμ πλεῖστον δύ[νηται) under ἅμα; ἀντεμφανίζειν (Pap. ἀντεμ- 
φανιοῦμεν) under ἀντεμφαίνω ; ἀξιοῦν (Pap. ἀξιῶν) under ἄξιος: 
τεκνοθεσία (Pap. τεκνοθεσιῶν) under τεκνόθεσις. There are occa- 
sional but not serious errors of reference. καθά, No. 54, 18, 
is recorded, but καθ’ a (printed as two words), No. 55, 6, is 
omitted. Index VI. Symbols and Monograms would have been 
more useful if the symbols and monograms were themselves 
given. The index of personal names (IV) has the rare nomina- 
tives Ἡγήσιος and Πύρριος, although the translations of the 
documents in question have correctly Hegesias and Pyrrhias. 
The examples of Πύρριος cited by Preisigke are all in the genitive 
case. In the list of Egyptian months in Index I, Παχώνς and 
Παῦνι have accidentally changed places. 

I conclude with some critical reflections and suggestions, on 
which in the last analysis the editors of P. Col. III must render 
judgment. No one knows so intimately the difficulties which 
each text presents as they who have given us the first edition. 

No. 2. The unique spelling TadwAas (elsewhere Γαλιλαίας, 
gen. of Γαλιλαία) is taken by the editors, perhaps justly, to be a 
direct calqgue on the Aramaic galila. As they observe, the scribe 
had difficulty with the name. After « he wrote a, which he 
subsequently deleted. Perhaps in his confusion he also omitted 
a after A. A like error is found several times in a few MSS 
of the Latin (vulgate) N.T., where the gen. Galilaeas is cor- 
rupted to Galilas. The document as a whole shows an excellent 
grasp of Greek syntax and orthography. 
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No. 3. The interpretation given to this document by the 
editors in their note on ll. 5-6 seems to me the most likely one, 
and on the basis of it I make a few suggestions: 1. 5. Name of 
vendor lost; 1. 6. εἰς τὸ ᾿Απολλο[ φάνη τὸ πᾶν τελεῖν. πρῶτο]ν; 
1. ἡ. εἰς τὸ ᾿Απολλο[ φάνη τὸ ἥμισυ τελεῖν ὥστε ἀπὸ το]ῦ. In Il. 2-3 
the translation disregards the exigencies of the Greek. ἱκ]ανὸν 
γάρ must begin a new sentence, and παρειλημμένος refers to the 
enlistment of aid in a project (cf. the new Liddell and Scott, 
s.v., 11). In 1. 10 πράγματα ἔχειν is not “ to conduct the affair,” 
but “to go to trouble,” and this suggests a modification of the 
following phrase to read βουλ[όμενος αὐτὸς φυλάσσειν. 

No. 4. The note suggests σελί]δων δέσμαι, but the text has 
«[ at the beginning of 1. 1 between σελι- "7 and |dwy. Seemingly 
σελι belongs in the lacuna between x[ and ]dwy. 

No. 5, 1. 68. The occurrence of the dative Advax: confirms 
Wilcken’s suggestion (Archiv, VI, 399) for P.S.I. 505. The 
nominative must be Δόναξ, precisely as given in Pape, Higenna- 
men and in Index IV of P. Col. III, not Advax as in Preisigke, 
Namenbuch. The name occurs also in P. Mich, Inv. 3210. 

No. 6, 1. 4 Through the kindness of Professor Westermann, 
my colleague Professor J. G. Winter obtained a photostat of this 
papyrus, which enables us to read καὶ εὗρον αὐτὸν καὶ μάλ᾽ ἀγελοίως 
8[c]axeiuevov. — ll. 8-9. ὡς... γεγενῆσθαι cannot be rendered 
“as if he, indeed, were to blame for his sickness.” ὡς is here 
equivalent to ὥστε: “so that the latter has been to blame for 
the sickness as well.” —1. 9. The editors’ ἤδ[η is excellent, and 
their note unnecessary. Translate: “For I, in addition to the 
fact that I have received exactly nothing for a year already 
except the mina and three artabs of wheat in the month Dystros 
when Herophantos came to you—.” The construction is left 
unfinished. 

No. 9, 1. 6. oo is a misprint for σου. --- L. 9 suggests καθ᾽ 
ὅσον [ἡμῖ]ν κ[ αἱ δυνατόν. 

No. 17, 1. 6. Replace ἀν(ηλώματα) with ἀν(τιγραφεύς) on the 
analogy of P. Mich. Zen. 13, 7; 24, 4. 

No. 30, 1.1. Possibly χ[αίρειν. ἐ]νέτ[υχεν. --- “ Make arrange- 
ments ” is hardly sufficient to translate ἐπισκευάσας, which refers 
to repairs made on the yaAkiov. 

No. 39, 1. 10. The editors interpret στυπεῖον to mean hemp 
factory. Perhaps the word should be retained in the known sense 
of hemp, and the scribe charged with error. In that way, one 
more error is added to the number of those which led the editors 
to say that the account was written “by one who did not have 
a good knowledge of Greek grammar or spelling.” 

No. 41. The identification of Phileas as the accountant of 
the Arsinoite nome is likely, but the equation of rod πρότερον 
γραμματεύσαντος τὸν ᾿Αρσινοίτην with τοῦ ἐκλογιστοῦ is more difficult 
to accept. The Columbia document contributes nothing that 
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can invalidate Edgar’s hesitancy to see the same man under both 
descriptions. 

No. 46, ll. 8-11. Translate: In addition to the list of pigs 
supplied by you they put on board 3 more, so that there were 53. 
These I have left behind for Dionysius in the village. 

No. 49, p. 123. By a not unnatural slip Kephallen has been 
represented as lessee, Alexippos as lessor. The situation pictured 
in the receipt is of course the reverse. —p. 126. “ Regarding 
Kephallen ” misrepresents πρὸς Κεφάλληνα, which is simply “ to 
Kephallen.” 

No. 51. The editors interpret ἔλαβον παρὰ @euiorov as con- 
taining the name of the Themistes division, and on this basis 
locate the ἐποίκιον of Maron (1. 7) and Ptolemais (1. 13) in that 
division as well as reinterpret P. S. I. IV, 366, 1 Δᾶμις ὃ παρὰ 
Θεμίστου to mean “ Damis, the one from the Themistes division.” 
παρά is an unlikely preposition for this purpose. Cf. Rossberg, 
De praepositionum graec. in chartis Aegyptiis Ptolemaeorum 
aetatis usu, p. 51: Παρά praepositionis cum genetivo coniunctae 
desunt notionis vere localis exempla. The phrase παρά cum gen. 
regularly designates an agent or representative; ἐκ or ἀπό cum 
gen. as regularly designates place of origin. Both constructions 
are illustrated in P. Col. III, 40. — p. 129. “ I happened to meet 
Diogenes” misses the point. ἐντυγχάνειν cum dat., here as fre- 
quently in the correspondence, signifies “ to interview, appeal to.” 
Cf. P. Col. ITI, 6, 2. 

No. 52, 1. 3. ἀπέσταλκε is a misprint for ἀπέσταλκα. ----]. 8. 
[ἴσως εἰ gives no acceptable sense since the conjunction cannot 
be construed with the infinitive ἀργεῖν. To judge from the fac- 
simile, ἡμεῖν is better than ἡμεῖς, and [..].oe must be restored 
as an impersonal verb. My colleague, Professor J. G. Winter, 
has suggested [δε͵ήσε. Neésis is writing from Herakleopolis 


(11. 6-10): I am leaving the money here that the shop may not 
be idle, and it will be necessary to us that the shop be not idle.— 
1. 10. [ἔρ]ρωσο is to be read [€]ppwoo, if the facsimile may be 
trusted. 

No. 54. The editors abandon the interpretation of τῶν ἐπέργων 
given, with dependence on Preisigke’s Worterbuch, in the first 
edition. They now regard the word as neuter instead of mascu- 
line. There are two serious counts against the change. The list 
of sureties is sharply separated from the list of witnesses, but 
the new interpretation compels the editors to regard the fifth in 
the list of six witnesses as being also surety for the éwepya. In 
the second place, τῶν érépywv stands in exactly the same position 
with relation to the person concerned as do ἰατρός (1. 26), τῶν 
περὶ ᾿Απολλώνιον (1. 27), and κωμογραμματεύς (1. 28). Whatever 
the exact meaning of τῶν érépywv may ve, it is beyond doubt an 
occupational designation. Preisigke’s interpretation, “ assistant 
(in the Treasury department),” based on P. Grad. 4, receives 
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additional support from P. Tebt. III, 774, wherein ᾿Αμμώνιος 
Διονυσίου βασιλικὸς γεωργὸς καὶ ἔπεργος credits himself with service 
as sitologus over “a period of at least 35 years ” — activities not 
covered by βασιλικὸς γεωργός but perhaps by ézepyos. 

No. 55, 1. Υ and note. With τὸν (ἑξάχουν) με(τρητὴν) ᾿Αρσινοικόν 
cf. P. Ryl. Zen. 11, 16 μετρηταὶ ᾿Αρσινόης (ἑξάχοοι). Edgar ob- 
serves that it cannot be the measure used in the ἀπόμοιρα of 
Arsinoe, which contained 8 choes. 

No. 56, ll. 4-5. Translate: You wrote for me a warrant for 
payment so that (the allowance) for nine months might be given 
to us. — ll. 5-6. καί is the simple conjunction, and there is no 
need to use for the exegesis of these lines the fact that distinct 
σύμβολα were issued for payments in money and payments in 
kind. The σύμβολον mentioned in 1. 5 may have been a warrant 
for ὀψώνιον or for σιτομετρίαᾳ. It was issued in Mesore to cover 
the preceding three quarters. Lines 5-6 are a reminder that 
σιτομετρία was still owing at that time for two months of the 
first quarter. 

No. 58, 1. 8. Can the “ other ” village be epcéa? See P. Tebt. 
II, App. II, under SeBewiros and Περσέα. 

In conclusion, I hardly need say that P. Col. III is a publica- 
tion of first-rate importance. Professor Westermann and his 
collaborator, Miss Hasenoehrl, have made a most valuable con- 
tribution to the economic and social background of Zenon and 
his associates. 


HERBERT Οὐ. YOUTIE. 
UNIVERSITY OF MICHIGAN. 


ArTHUR LESLIE WHEELER. Catullus and the Traditions of 
Ancient Poetry. Berkeley, University of California Press, 
1934. Pp. 291. $3.00. 


This posthumous volume represents the Sather Lectures 
delivered by the lamented author at the University of California 
in Berkeley in 1928. They were prepared for publication before 
his death, but to Princeton colleagues was left the bitter-sweet 
task of seeing the book through the press. Lacking such elements 
of popularity for public presentation as Professor Oldfather, for 
example, could emphasize in his subject for the Sather Lectures 
of 1934, they are happily embodied in the excellent form which 
the University of California Press employs, and will be gladly 
welcomed by Catullus scholars everywhere. Whatever references 
Wheeler wished to make to Frank’s Catullus and Horace (1928) 
had to be added (mostly in the form of notes) subsequent to the 
delivery of the lectures. It is an interesting coincidence that 
two such important American works on the “ tenderest of Roman 
poets ” should have been so nearly contemporaneous. 
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The purpose of the lectures, as succinctly stated in the preface, 
was “to deal with the nature of Catullus’ large debt to the 
past ”, and with the light which this debt “ throws on his work ”. 
Even more briefly we find it put on p. 191, “to study his 
methods is my chief object”. The subject is presented in eight 
lectures : 


I. “The History of the Poems”, in which the conclusion is 
reached that “ Catullus published two or three rolls consisting 
mostly, perhaps wholly, of short poems, a roll containing LXIV 
and another containing exclusively elegiac verse,’ and that 
“after his death these rolls were expanded (or others were 
formed) by the addition of scattered pieces such as LX, LXI, 
LXVIII, and others”. 

II. “Kinds and Types of Poetry ”, an analysis of the product 
of Catullus by subject matter, with emphasis on the idea that 
the poet did not sharply differentiate his lighter verses according 
to meter. 

III. “The Background in Roman Poetry ”, both Greek and 
Roman. 

IV. “The Poet’s Life and Training ”’, in which by the dis- 
cussion of the translation, imitation, and rhetorical ideals of his 
day the ground is prepared for particular treatment of four 
different genres in the remaining lectures. 

V. “The Poetic Tale”, i.e., the epyllion (LXIV). 

VI. “The Elegies”. 

VII. “The Wedding Poems”. 

VIII. “The Short Poems ”. 


Scant attention is paid to the epigrams, and almost no con- 
sideration given to the Attis (LXIII). There are 30 pages of 
learned notes, a bibliography of 7 pages, and a 12-page index. 

In a literary quest of this kind mathematical certainty of 
discovery is frequently impossible. Wheeler is naturally com- 
pelled at times to resort to the words “ assumption” (28, 30), 
and “assume” (227), and to such phrases as “one must 
assume ” (96), “he must have” (90), and “ must have been” 
(24, 26); but on the whole he valiantly resists the temptation 
to discover what does not surely exist. He does not belong to 
the school of critics who have nothing but adulation for Greek 
literature and little but contempt or the damnation of faint 
praise for Roman. His appraisal of the position of Catullus in 
the literary world and of his poetic achievement is generous, as 
for example (182): “It is fair to say that the Augustans 
achieved their success in this field [elegy] by following the lead 
of Catullus” (cf. also p. 166, “ He is a much more important 
figure”, etc.); and (152) “The art of Catullus as a story 
teller . . . is the product not only of the poet’s reading and 
study, but also of his rhetorical training, and in many ways it 
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anticipates the methods, more perfect in some respects, of the 
Augustan poets”. It is indeed in the study of the epyllion and 
its relation to its manifold Greek sources that Wheeler reaches 
the high point of his investigation. Here he exhibits a masterly 
command of the material as he shows how the little epic of 
Catullus is “a real carmen vigilatum, .. . filled with resem- 
blances to passages in many Greek poets, but the character of 
these resemblances indicates that the original motives have 
passed through a period of evolution, and opposes in general 
the view that Catullus is consciously following definite passages 
of extant Greek” (151) —and this after the quotation of a 
wealth of Greek parallel passages. The originality of Catullus 
is consistently affirmed in these lectures and his skill exhibited 
in working over his materials according to the artistic standards 
of the period. 

The characteristic spontaneity of the poet is liable to be rela- 
tively neglected in such a study, and various poems which 
illustrate it (cf. p. 219, note) are naturally left out of con- 
sideration. Superlative caution is used in weighing the evidence 
concerning the life of Catullus, and no positive opinion is ven- 
tured with regard to various supposed facts and events which 
are pretty generally accepted. This marks a decided contrast 
with the sure historical touch of Frank in his chapter on “ The 
Circle of Catullus”. Inasmuch as comparatively little discus- 
sion is allotted to metrical matters, perhaps it would have done 
no harm on p. 168 to refer to Proc. Am. Phil. Assn., XXXIV 
(1903), pp. xxviii-xxx (or its reproduction in the reviewer’s 
The Roman Elegiac Poets). A reference to the same author’s 
Catullus and his Influence would help at note 10 on p. 226. 
For some obscure reason none of these sources is listed in the 
bibliography, which also lacks the favorite edition of the poet 
by E. T. Merrill. 

Some questions are hard to settle. What line divides the elegy 
from the epigram? Sometimes it is apparently a mere matter 
of size. Wheeler sanely includes LX XVI in the former category, 
and seems to feel that LXXXV must go in the latter. Perhaps 
so. But after all isn’t the Odi et amo the very quintessence of 
elegy? Why is it improbable (21) that the libellus dedicated 
to Nepos and the passer of Martial were identical? It is a 
far cry from Laevius to Catullus: is it really probable that the 
former contributed to the background of the latter so much as 
Wheeler seems to believe (77) ? How can we know that “ study 
was in fact one of the cardinal points of his [Catullus’] poetic 
creed” (111)? Or that he “did not choose to persist in 
elegy”? Suppose he had lived a life of normal length — what 
hen ? 

It is curious that commentators have been so much puzzled 
over the significance of the inclusion of the Theseus-and-Ariadne 
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episode in the epyllion of Peleus and Thetis. Wheeler quotes 
(131) Friedrich’s remark that “the faithlessness of Theseus to 
Ariadne is a rather strange subject for the coverlet of a marriage 
couch ”, and after much further discussion abandons the effort 
to solve the difficulty (132). But it is not the faithlessness of 
Theseus, it is the passionate devotion of Ariadne that is here 
exactly in place on the coverlet of the marriage bed of an 
“unwilling bride” (124). Ariadne is only one of that galaxy 
of classical heroines who quite outdid their comparatively placid 
and passive spouses in the passion of love (compare “ Wooing 
and the Wooed ”, Class. Jour., XVII [1921], 132 ff.), and as 
such was an ideal example for a hesitant bride. 

On p. 228 there is a reference to the interpretation of Catullus 
VIII published by E. P. Morris in 1909. It may be noted that 
a somewhat similar interpretation was previously voiced in 
Merrill’s introduction and notes to this poem. It would be 
better if the translations on p. 231 were indicated as such by a 
change of type as in the previous pages of the work. 

This book is a major contribution to our knowledge and 
appreciation of a great poet. It is likewise the best and most 
enduring monument to the good taste and sound learning of a 
gentleman and scholar, whom all that knew him delight to 
remember. In the immortal phrase of one of the greatest of 
the successors of Catullus, — 


at non ingenio quaesitum nomen ab aevo 
excidet: ingenio stat sine morte decus. 


Kart P. HARRINGTON. 
WHSLEYAN UNIVERSI?Y. 


EMANUELE C1AcerI. Tiberio Successore di Augusto. Milano — 
Genova — Roma — Napoli, Societa anonima editrice Dante 
Alighieri (Albrighi, Segati & C.), 1934. 


This volume, illustrated by two. plates, a portrait head of 
Tiberius from Paestum and the seated statue in the Vatican, and 
autographed by the author, contains the following chapters: 
I. La costituzione di Augusto; II. 1] problema della successione ; 
III. Tiberio e V’antica tradizione letteraria; IV. Tiberio, sua 
indole e suo carattere; V. Tiberio sotto Augusto; VI. La poli- 
tica estera dell’ imperatore Tiberio; VII. La pubblica amminis- 
trazione; VIII. La politica interna di Tiberio; IX. Tiberio a 
Capri; X. Gli ultimi anni. There are added an appendix (Si 
mostré disposto Tiberio a riconoscere la divinita di Cristo?), an 
index of proper names, and a list of typographical corrections 
(which is far from being complete). 
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The book has no sufficient reason for existing, for Ciaceri has 
ignored most of the recent literature on the period. Compari- 
son with F. B. Marsh’s The Reign of Tiberius (1931) is in- 
evitable and most unfavorable to the work under review. With 
the exception of the conspiracy of Sejanus, of which in the 
present writer’s judgment Marsh’s account is unacceptable, his 
book is infinitely superior to that of Ciaceri as being more 
sound, more thorough, more full and more interesting. 

Ciaceri is quite unaware of all of Mattingly’s work in the 
Roman imperial coinage. He has made little use of numismatic 
evidence, and for that little cites Cohen, Eckhel and Head. He 
therefore considers the coins recording Germanicus’ recovery of 
Varus’ standards and his coronation of Artaxias as contemporary 
with the events, whereas both are regarded now as commemora- 
tive issues of Gaius. Inscriptions have been very little em- 
ployed. Particularly noteworthy is the entire ignorance of frag- 
ments of the Fasti Ostienses reported in the Notizie degli Scavi 
in 1917 and 1930; hence, respectively, Ciaceri’s account of 
Tiberius’ funeral is meagre in the extreme, and he still believes 
that Aelius Gallus was the eldest son of Sejanus. Marsh’s book 
he cites several times, but many of its important conclusions are 
ignored; none of Marsh’s other writings is known to him. 

More specifically, some of the principal shortcomings of this 
study of Tiberius may be set down. Tacitus’ account (Annals, 
I, 11-13) of the accession is rejected im toto as fanciful and 
unhistorical (pp. 55f.); but parts of Ann., I, 13 are employed 
as evidence of other points (pp. 87, 103). Fabia’s article, 
“L’avénement officiel de Tibére ” (Rev. Phil., XX XIII, 1909), 
is ignored. There is no discussion of the date of the accession; 
ef. Hohl in Hermes, LX VIII (1933). Scott’s “ Tiberius’ re- 
fusal of the title Augustus” (Class. Philol., XX VII, 1932) will 
supplement page 57. For the case of Cremutius Cordus (pp. 
65 f.) Ciaceri follows Columba (Atene e Roma, 1901) instead 
of Marsh. He denies activity to the quaestio maiestatis during 
the reign on the ground that knights were tried in the Senate 
(p. 83) ; but surely conspiracies like Sejanus’ counted adherents 
of lower estate. In the case of Titius Sabinus it is remarked 
(pp. 92f.) that the Senate disregarded the decree which pre- 
scribed an interval of ten days between conviction and execu- 
tion; but the purpose of the decree was to enable Tiberius to 
exercise executive clemency, and as Titius’ indictment came 
from Tiberius himself no delay was necessary in this instance. 
The case of the five consulars dated in A. D. 28 (p. 93) occurred 
in 32. The incident of the inclusion of Nero’s and Drusus’ 
names in the vota of A. D. 24, though mentioned on page 263, 
is suppressed on page 113, where its inclusion would have tended 
to correct a misleading impression. There is no consideration 
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of the relations between Tiberius and Agrippina in those pages 
where the attitude of the Emperor to members of his family is 
discussed. The chapter on Tiberius’ character would have bene- 
fited by acquaintance with Scott’s “The Diritas of Tiberius ” 
(A.J. P., LIII, 1932). The judgment of Drusus Caesar is 
unaccountably favorable and lenient (pp. 109, 148); cf., inter 
multa, “promptum ad asperiora ingenium Druso erat,” (Tac., 
Ann., I, 29). Tiberius’ censure of Germanicus’ visit to Alex- 
andria followed, did not precede, the incident (p. 171). There 
is no mention of Germanicus’ famous edict on the grain supply 
in the city. Ciaceri still considers that Silius and Sosia were 
tried for repetundae (pp. 206, 265) ; Tacitus says that, although 
guilty, they were not tried on that charge, that Gaul made no 
claims for restitution, and that they were tried for treason. The 
case of Cotta Messalinus dated in A. D. 24 (p. 234) belongs to 
the year 32. That Clutorius was accused of matestas (p. 247) 
is contrary to Tacitus and contradicts Ciaceri’s own state- 
ment (p. 80) of the extent of the law’s application; and cf. 
Rogers’ “Two criminal cases tried before Drusus Caesar” 
(Class. Philol., XX VII, 1932). The account of the trial of 
Libo (p. 254) might have profited much from Marsh’s discus- 
sion of the case. Of Drusus’ case Ciaceri writes (p. 289 and 
note 1): “ Quanto a Druso, il fratello di Nerone, per aver fatto, 
come dicemmo, causa comune col nemico della sua famiglia, 
Seiano, non fu complicato nel processo” and (quoting Sue- 
tonius’ “ iudicatos hostes fame necavit ”): “ Dando notizia som- 
maria del fatto, Suetonio fa confusione e pone Druso accanto a 
Nerone, come condannati insieme. Druso non fu processato 
insieme alla madre e al fratello.” This does Suetonius injustice, 
for the biographer does not say that the cases of the two brothers 
were coincidental and all that he does say is true. Ciaceri has 
no explanation of Drusus’ indictment, ignoring Dio’s statement 
that the charges against him had the same basis as those against 
Nero. The improbable version of Livilla’s end preserved by Dio 
is accepted (p. 303). 

Of numerous errata not corrected in the list on page 335 may 
be mentioned the following: “ Cannefati” (p. 52) for “ Can- 
ninefati”; “ Faiano” (p. 78) for “ Faianio” (cf. Prosopo- 
graphia) ; “ Desiade” (p. 138) for “ Desidiate ” (it is corrected 
for p. 1389); “legione XI” twice (pp. 177f.) for “IX”; 
“Grecino” (p. 297%) for “ Grecinio”; and one is surprised to 
read (p. 302) “ Apicata, la moglie repudiata di Tiberio ”—for 
“Tiberio ” read “ Seiano.” 


RoBERT SAMUEL ROGERS. 
WESTERN RESERVE UNIVERSITY. 
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Oribasii Collectionum Medicarum Reliquiae, Volumen IV. 
Libri XLIX-L. Libri Incerti. Eclogae Medicamentorum. 
Index. Edidit Ioannzs RaEpEr [Corpus Medicorum Grae- 
corum VI, 2, 2]. Leipsic and Berlin, Teubner, 1933. Pp. 
xi -+ 335. M. 22; bound, M. 24. 


With this instalment Dr. Raeder after years of arduous labor 
completes his edition of Oribasius. We have every reason to 
congratulate and thank him; for it must be a great relief to be 
quit of the stupendous task, and the manner in which he has 
acquitted himself of an obligation not lightly assumed, we may 
be sure, merits the gratitude of all scholars. Human nature 
being what it is, there doubtless still remains much to be done 
with so difficult a text; but such shortcomings of the present 
edition as may be found do not lie on the surface and will be 
brought to light only in the course of intensive study. This is 
equally true of all four volumes. The full index of names of 
authors and physicians who either quoted Oribasius or were 
quoted by him is a welcome addition to the present volume. 
It suggests the possibility of considerable profit to the texts of 
a very wide range of writers. The text of Oribasius itself as 
here presented is a model of simplicity and sureness of critical 
procedure. The gratitude due to the editor we must extend also 
to the Carlsberg and the Rask-Oersted foundations for the 
assistance without which the exemplary publication would have 
been impossible. 

W. A. HEIDEL. 


WESLEYAN UNIVERSITY. 


Hans Krause. Gesamtregister zu den Banden 1-50 der Indo- 
germanischen Forschungen. Berlin & Leipzig, Walter de 
Gruyter & Co., 1933. 


We take pleasure in extending a word of welcome to this 
index of authors and their contributions to volumes 1-50 of 
Indogermanische Forschungen, including the Anzetiger fiir indo- 
germanische Sprach- und Altertumskunde, Beiblatt zu den Indo- 
germamschen Forschungen. There exists, to be sure, a some- 
what similar index to the first 40 volumes, written by Professor 
Porzig. That index, however, is confined to the Forschungen 
proper containing, as it does, a list of articles arranged alpha- 
betically by the names of the authors so as to leave aside the 
Teviews contained in the Anzeiger. The present index is dif- 
ferent in principle in that it includes the contents of both the 
Forschungen and the Anzeiger.1 The enumeration is especially 


1From Vols. 1 to 43 the Anzeiger appeared as a separate publication 
from the Forschungen, each volume of the two having a title-page and 
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remarkable on account of the ingenious method used in arrang- 
ing and presenting the material. This method consists of pro- 
viding the various items, both articles and reviews as well as 
miscellanea, with running numbers, in all amounting to 2450. 

Dr. Krahe divides his material, on the whole, into three parts, 
namely, I. Verfasser von Aufsitzen und Besprechungen. II. 
Besprochene Werke. III. Verschiedenes. His system of num- 
bering enables him to list in Part I under each author first his 
articles and secondly his reviews, the latter simply by their 
number. By means of this method we can easily find, in Part 
II, the names of the works that have been reviewed by the 
respective authors. Biographies, bibliographies, reports and 
notices are enumerated in Part III. 

It is needless to add that readers of Indogermanische For- 
schungen will highly appreciate this index, and be grateful to 
the author for providing them with such a helpful guide to the 
first fifty volumes. Having myself contributed an index to Vols. 
1-50 (in Vol. 50, 3) of Bettrige zur Geschichte der deutschen 
Sprache und Literatur I am fully aware of the amount of 
patience, time and labor required in order to compile an index 
like the one Dr. Krahe has given us. 

We learn from the preface that the author had to forego the 
intention of furnishing an index of words and subject-matter 
because of the unfavorable economic conditions of the periodical. 

In case the opportunity should offer, we would be grateful for 
an enumeration of titles arranged by subjects similar to the one 
furnished by me for volumes 1-50 of Beitrage zur Geschichte der 
deutschen Sprache und Literatur. However, the usefulness of 
the present index is such that we have every reason to appreciate 
what we have received, the more so as we are impressed, from 
beginning to end, with the author’s thoroughness and precision. 


Kiara H. CoLuitz. 
BALTIMORE, MARYLAND. 


Codices Latini Antiquiores. A Palaeographical Guide to Latin 
Manuscripts Prior to the Ninth Century. Edited by E. A. 
Lowg. Part I. The Vatican City. Oxford, Clarendon 
Press, 1934. Pp. xii-+ 44 (with nearly 150 photographic 
facsimiles). £2, 10s. 


This magnificent folio volume is a fitting first-fruit of Lowe’s 
years of patient research and study; its publication is due to 


table of contents of its own. Beginning with No. 1 of Vol. 44 (edited 
by Ferdinand Sommer and Albert Debrunner), the two were combined 
under the title of Indogermanische Forschungen. 
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codperation by the Rockefeller Foundation, the American Council 
of Learned Societies, the Delegates of the Clarendon Press, and 
the Union Académique Internationale. In ten such parts, Lowe 
proposes to bring out descriptions, with facsimiles, of every pre- 
Caroline Latin MS; purchasers of each volume as issued will 
receive the last part free. 

Lowe must have taken particular pleasure in devoting Part I 
to the MSS in the Vatican City, and in dedicating it to Cardinal 
Ehrle. Lowe’s book is worthy of such dedication. It is a monu- 
ment of exact scholarship, keen and accurate observation, and 
careful printing. The facsimiles are well chosen and admirably 
reproduced; the descriptions of the over 140 MSS and parts of 
MSS figured, are concise and illuminating. Lowe has condensed 
without omitting anything vital. I have checked many of them 
against my own notes, and find nothing whatever to correct and 
very little to add or modify. Under 64 (Barb. Lat. 671) I 
should note that on {, 166v, after the Explicit, the Deo gratias 
amen is written in Greek uncials, with a theta for t; 65 (Barb. 
Lat. 679), the abbreviations nrt (noster), urt (uester), prt, pbrt 
and prtb (presbyter), frt (frater, -trem, -tres); 81 (Pal. Lat. 
187), s (sunt), it (item) ; under 97 (Pal. Lat. 577), st (sunt) ; 
104a (Reg. Lat. 267, ff. 1—98), the spellings quur, sumtu, labso, 
incoat, isac; the interesting punctuation, with its question marks 
and “French quotes”, seemed quite ancient to me, as likewise 
in the rest of the MS (no. 1040). In 111 (Reg. Lat. 1024) I 
found nm, nom and nme for nomine, pbr, prbr and prsbr for 
presbyter, aga and anga for antiqua. 113 (Reg. Lat. 1997) has 
great variety of abbreviations for forms of episcopus and pres- 
byter. But these are minutia; Lowe’s work is a superb achieve- 
ment of sound scholarship, and a beautiful book; may he be 
spared to pilot all ten safely into the haven. 


C. U. Cuark. 


Tue City New York CIiry. 
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